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CAMP    AND    CABINET. 


CHAPTER    I. 


At  an  earlier  hour  than  the  appointed  time 
of  meeting,  a  number  of  the  members  of 
the  club,  were  assembled  together  in  the 
saloon  of  he  Hotel  des  Etrangers,  where, 
seated  around  a  large  circular  table,  they 
appeared  to  be  engaged  in  a  discussion  of 
some  matter  of  interest,  and  which  con- 
tinued, until,  at  the  usual  hour  of  meeting, 
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they  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Colonel  Bailey  and  Major  Balfour. 

"  You  are  early  in  the  field  this  evening, 
my  friends/'  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  smiling, 
"  and  you  appear  in  such  compact  array, 
that  you  remind  me  of  Arthur  and  his 
Knights  of  the  round  table." 

"  And  do  you  not  perceive,  Bailey,"  ob- 
served Major  Balfour,    looking    round    the 
board,  "  that   it  must  be  some  conspiracy  of 
■  bachelors,  for  there  is  not  a  benedict  among 
them  all." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  now  perceive.  A  conspiracy 
no  doubt  of  single  blessedness,  against 
double  blessedness — bachelors  against  bene- 
dicts." 

"  It  is  as  you  both  say,  a  conspiracy,  but 
a  harmless  one,"  said  Major  O'Dogherty  laugh- 
ing, and  rising  from  the  table,  as  did  the  others 
who  were  seated  with  him,  "  and  one,  in 
which  we  hope  to  render  the  benedicts  a 
pleasure." 

The  farther  colloquy  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  several  of  the  members,  and 
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in  a  short  time,  the  usual  signal  was  given 
by  the  President  for  them  to  be  seated, 
when  he  addressed  them. 

"  Before  I  call  upon  jou,  in  your  turn, 
Colonel  Bailey,  for  your  narration,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  announce,  that  I  am  commissioned 
by  the  bachelors  of  our  club,  to  invite  the 
families  of  the  benedicts  to  a  ball,  to  be 
given  by  them,  at  this  place,  on  our  next 
day  of  meeting.  The  usual  rule  respecting 
the  relation,  will  not  be  deviated  from  ; 
the  tale  will  be  given  before  the  ball  com- 
mences. As  I  perceive  that  Captain  Dash- 
wood  stands  next  on  the  list,  it  will  fall  to 
his  lot  to  have  the  honor  of  amusing  the 
ladies  on  that  evening." 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  apropos,  Mr. 
President,"  exclaimed  Major  O'Dogherty, 
"  for  our  friend  Dashwood,  is  the  very  man 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  If  he  had  been 
born  in  the  time  of  chivalry,  instead  of  this 
grovelling  age,  which  measures  a  man's 
worth  by  his  pocket,  or  possessions,  his  fame 
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would  have  spread  far  and  wide.  As  it  is, 
he  does  everything  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
character  of  the  fair  sex  :  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  he  will  not,  in  the  present 
instance,  fail  in  accomplishing  our  united  ex- 
pectations." 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  panegyric, 
O'Dogherty,"  said  Captain  Dashwood,  smiling, 
"  but  which  ]\Ir.  President,  I  am  far  from  so 
highly  meriting.  I  will,  however,  do  my 
best  to  fulfil  the  honor  chance  has  thus 
allotted  me," 

^lajor  Balfour,  having  been  commissioned 
by  the  benedicts  to  return  their  thanks  in 
the  name  of  their  ladies  and  families  for  the 
invitation.  Colonel  Bailey  commenced  his 
as  follows. 

"  It  was  about  two  months  after  the  battle 
of  AYaterloo,  that  being  in  Paris,  I  was  one  day 
lying  on  a  sofa  of  my  room,  at  a  house  where  I 
was  billetted,  in  La  Chapelle,  which  being  the 
last  one  in  that  suburb,  stood  on,  and  over- 
looked the  plain  of  St.  Denis.     One  of  three 
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wounds  that  I  had  received  in  this  memorable 
battle,  was  giving  me  much  pain  ;  and  finding 
a  recumbent  position  conducive  in  alleviating 
it,  I  spent  much  of  my  time,  in  this  pardon- 
able indulgence,  with  a  book  in  my  hand. 
In  the  same  house,  was  also  billetted  a  ]\Iajor 
of  the  Death's  head  Brunswick  Hussars — an 
excellent  fellow — and  who  daily  visited  me, 
when  he  would  sit  by  my  side,  and  entertain 
me  with  the  news  of  the  day.  It  was,  while 
thus  employed,  that  on  the  day  alluded  to, 
my  servant  entered  the  room,  and  announced 
the  visit  of  a  Brunswick  General  and  his 
staff,  who  wished  to  see  me.  Desiring  the 
servant  to  admit  them,  a  General  Officer  of 
a  handsome  presence,  followed  by  two  aids- 
de-camps,  entered.  After  the  usual  saluta- 
tions were  exchanged,  and  my  requesting 
them  to  be  seated,  the  General  informed  me, 
in  perfect  good  English,  that  the  ^layor  of 
the  arrondisement  having  billetted  him  and 
his  suite  in  the  house,  he  wished  to  be  in- 
formed if  there  was  sufficient  room  for  tlicin. 
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During  the  time  he  was  addressing  me,  and 
my  answering  in  the  affirmative,  I  could  not 
resist  closely  regarding  him,  for  his  face  was 
quite  familiar  to  me  ;  but  I  could  not  at  the 
moment  remember  where  I  had  seen  him. 
At  length  a  sudden  recollection  flashed  on 
my  mind. 

"  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
often,  years  back,  General/' 

"  Indeed  !  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  had 
the  same  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  "Where 
was  it  r 

"  At  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  In  the  latter 
place  you  were  appointed  to  the  Queen's 
German  Regiment.'' 

"  I  certainly  was  in  both  these  places,  and 
also  in  that  Regiment." 

In  making  this  acknowledgment,  the  Ge- 
neral's face  became  overspread  with  a  blush. 
I  know  not  why  it  should  have  been  raised. 
AYas  it  my  sudden  recognition  of  him,  or 
was  it  the  recollection  of  by-gone  days  that 
caused  it  '?  Which  ever  it  was,  it  need  not 
have  risen. 
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As  if  wishing  to  change  the  topic  of  our 
discourse,  he  addressed  the  Brunswick  ^lajor, 
to  whom  he  was  personally  known.  After 
some  desultory  conversation,  the  General 
rose,  and  taking  his  leave,  departed  mth  his 
Aids-de-Camps. 

"  Why,  you  know  Olferman  ?'  exclaimed 
the  !Major,  inquiringly,  after  my  visiters 
had  left  the  room. 

"  I  do.  It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  I 
last  saw  him  at  ]\Iinorca." 

"  Did  you  observe  how  his  face  became 
rouged  when  you  recognised  him  ?  Tausend 
teufels  !  What  a  fortunate  man  !  He  was 
a  tailor's  son  in  my  city,  and  now  he  com- 
mands our  whole  Brunswick  force,  in 
Paris  r 

"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 
his  history  ;  are  you,  ^lajor  V 

"  The  whole  of  his  first  career,  and  part 
of  his  last." 

"  Do,  then,  relate  what  you  know,  and  I 
will,  in  return  fill  up  the  hiatus." 

"  Most  willingly." 
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The  ]\Iajor,  accordingly,  gave  me  the  de- 
sired communication  wliich,  with  that  of 
my  own,  made  the  history  complete,  and  is 
as  follows  : — 

THE    FORTUNES    OF    GENERAL 
OLFEPiMAN, 

Max  Olferman  was  the  son  of  a  tailor  at 
Brunswick,  and  his  father, — who  was  an  in- 
dustrious man, — proposed  bringing  ^Max  up 
to  his  own  business.  But  when  the  boy  was 
about  eight  years  old,  the  father,  whose  first 
wife  was  dead,  took  it  into  his  head  to  marry 
another  ;  and  from  the  time  the  second  ^Irs. 
Olferman  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  es- 
tablishment, poor  flax's  comfort  was  at  an 
end.  She  hated  him  ;  and  as  she  soon  pro- 
duced a  little  Olferman  of  her  own,  she  was 
jealous  of  him.  Opportunities  were  not 
wanting  to  show  her  spite,  and  though  the 
father  wished  to  protect  him,  he  could  not  ; 
so  when  he  saw  that  the  child's  life  would  be 
cndered  miserable,    and  his   disposition  be 
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spoiled  by  injustice  and  severity,  and  by  the 
contests  and   discussions  of   which  he  was 
the  subject  and  the  witness,  he  resolved  to 
send  him  from  home,  and  let  him   learn  his 
trade  elsewhere.      He   happened  to  have  a 
distant  relation  in  the  same  line  of  business 
at  Bremen  ;  and  to  this  person  he  committed 
the  child,  with    an  injunction  to  treat  him 
well,  and  make  a  good  tailor  of  him.      But 
^lax  had  no   aptitude  for   tailorship  ;  nor, 
indeed,  to  speak  the  truth,  did  he  appear  to 
have  an  aptitude  for  any  thing — at  least,  for 
any  thing  that  was  useful,    or  likely  to  be 
advantacreous  to  himself.     Xot  that  he  was 
altogether  stupid,  but  either  from  indolence, 
or  from  not  having  found  his  vocation,  his 
energies  never  seemed  awakened  ;  and  he 
made  no  progress  in  his  business,  and  very 
little  in  his  learning.     The  man  with  whom 
he  was  placed,  was  a  violent  and  unreflecting 
person,    who,    without   seeking  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  boy's  deficiences,  had  recourse 
to  the  scourge  ;  and  when  he  found  flogging 
B  5 
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did  nothing  towards  tlie  development  of 
Max's  genius,  he  tried  starving ;  and  that 
not  answering  any  better,  he  pronounced  him 
a  hopeless  and  incorrigible  little  blackguard, 
and  reduced  him  to  the  capacity  of  errand- 
boy — an  office  much  more  to  Max's  fancy, 
and  one,  indeed,  with  which  he  would  have 
been  contented,  could  it  have  lasted  ;  but  he 
knew  too  well  that  this  declension  was  only 
a  preliminary  to  his  final  dismissal,  and  that 
in  short,  the  only  thing  his  master  waited  for, 
was  to  find  some  one  travelling  to  Brunswick, 
on  whom  he  could  rely,  to  conduct  him  safely 
to  his  father.  All  he  wanted,  he  said,  was 
to  get  rid  of  him,  and  wash  his  hands  of  the 
responsibility. 

Afiairs  were  in  this  position,  when,  one  day. 
Max  was  sent  to  the  other  end  of  the  city  to 
fetch  some  cloth,  which  being  immediately 
wanted,  he  was  urged  to  bring  with  all  the 
speed  he  could.  He  performed  half  his  errand 
without  delay  ;  but  on  his  way  back,  he 
happened  to  fall  in  with  a  troop  of  cuirassiers, 
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whose  brilliant  attire,  fine  horses,  and  mar- 
tial air,  not  to  mention  the  attraction  of  the 
music  by  which  they  were  accompanied,  were 
all  too  much  for  Max's  discretion  ;  and  for- 
getful of  the  charge  he  had  received,  and  the 
expectant  tailor  at  home,  he  fell  into  the 
rear  of  the  soldiers,  and  followed  them  in  a 
direction  just  opposite  to  the  one  he  should 
have  taken.  But,  alas  !  at  the  corner  of  a 
street,  when  he  least  thought  of  it,  who 
should  he  run  against  but  his  master  !  I^lax, 
whose  eyes  and  ears  were  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  brilliant  cortege  before  him,  was  not 
at  first  aware  that  he  had  run  foul  of  his 
enemy,  till  a  sharp  tug  at  one  of  his  ears, 
awakened  his  mind  to  the  fact ;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  face  of 
his  dreaded  master,  than,  seized  with  terror, 
he  broke  away,  almost  leaving  his  ear  behind 
him,  and  taking  to  his  heels,  ran  blindly  for- 
ward, without  considering  whither  he  was 
going,  till  he  reached  the  quay.  But  here 
his  career  was  impeded.     Some  vessels  were 
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just  putting  to  sea,  and  there  was  such  a 
concourse  of  people,  and  such  a  barricade  of 
carts  and  waggons,  that  the  road  was  almost 
blocked  up.  Concluding  that  his  master  was 
upon  his  heels,  and  that  if  he  slackened  his 
pace,  he  should  inevitably  be  overtaken.  Max 
looked  about  for  an  expedient  ;  and  saw 
none  but  to  leap  into  the  nearest  vessel  and 
conceal  himself,  till  he  thought  his  pursurer 
had  passed.  What  he  was  to  do  afterwards, 
remained  for  future  consideration.  In  he 
leaped,  therefore,  amongst  several  other  per- 
sons, whom,  had  he  paused  to  think,  he 
might,  from  the  similarity  of  their  move- 
ments, have  supposed  to  be  also  eluding  the 
pursuit  of  a  ferocious  tailor.  But  Max 
thought  not  of  them,  he  thought  only  of 
himself  ;  and  down  he  dived  into  the  first 
hole  he  saw,  and  concealed  himself  behind  a 
barrel.  When  he  had  lain  there  for  about 
half  an  hour,  he  heard  a  great  hubbub  over 
his  head,  which  led  him  to  believe  that  his 
master  had   discovered  his  retreat,  and  was 
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insisting  on  his  being  hunted  up,  a  suspicion 
in  which  he  was  confirmed  bj  frequently 
distinguishing,  amidst  the  din,  a  voice  that 
ever  and  anon  cried  "  ^Max  !"  He  therefore 
only  lay  the  closer  ;  and  whenever  any  one 
approached  the  place  of  his  concealment,  he 
scarcely  ventured  to  breathe  lest  he  should 
be  discovered.  Presently,  however,  there 
was  a  new  feature  in  the  dilemma — the 
vessel  began  to  move,  and  Alax  to  suspect 
that,  if  .he  stayed  where  he  was,  he  should 
be  in  for  a  voyage.  This  was  more  than  he 
had  reckoned  upon,  and  he  was  just  prepar- 
ing to  emerge,  when  his  courage  was  quelled 
by  the  sound  of  "  Max  !  ]\Iax  !"  which  ap- 
peared to  issue  from  the  mouths  of  half-a- 
dozen  people  at  once  ;  so  he  slunk  back  into 
his  hole,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  carried 
to  sea.  The  motion  of  the  vessel,  together 
with  the  darkness  which  surrounded  him, 
and  his  previous  fatigue  and  agitation,  pre- 
sently sent  him  to  sleep  ;  and  thus  for  liours 
he  lay,  oblivious  of  all  his  troubles.     But 
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at  length  an  inward  monitor  awoke  him — 
not  his  conscience,  but  his  appetite.  He 
found  himself  ravenous,  but  how  to  set  about 
satisfying  his  hunger  he  could  not  tell.  He 
listened  ;  he  heard  the  ropes  and  the  spars 
straining,  the  water  splashing  against  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  a  heavy  foot  pacing 
the  deck  over  his  head  ;  but  no  voice  calling 
*'  Max."  He  began  to  hope  his  master  had 
given  up  the  search,  and  quitted  the  vessel  ; 
so,  urged  by  his  stomach,  he  resolved  to 
creep  out,  and  see  if  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on  something  eatable.  He  found  it  more 
difficult  to  get  out  of  his  hole  than  he  had 
done  to  get  into  it  ;  however,  he  contrived 
to  reach  the  deck,  when  he  discovered  it  was 
night.  There  was  a  person  pacing  it  from 
end  to  end,  another  at  the  helm,  and  two 
or  three  more  in  different  directions  ;  but 
their  eyes  being  all  directed  sea-wards.  Max 
had  no  difficulty  in  eluding  their  obser- 
vation ;  so,  seeing  a  light  glimmering  from  a 
cabin,  he  crawled  on,  and  there  found  the 
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means  of  allaying  his  hunger,  after  which  he 
threw  himself  into  an  empty  berth  and  fell 
asleep. 

"  Max  !  Max  !" 

"  Here  I  am,  sir,"  cried  Max,  starting  from 
his  pillow,  and  jumping  clean  out  of  the 
berth  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  on  hear- 
ing himself  called,  before  he  had  time  to 
recollect  where  he  was. 

"  Here  I  am  sir  !"  echoed  a  man  who  Avas 
passing  the  door  at  the  moment,  and  who 
popped  his  head  in  to  see  from  wliom  the 
announcement  proceeded. 

"  And  pray,  who  are  you,  now  you  are 
here  T 

Max  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  stared  about 
him  with  such  a  bewildered  air,  that  he 
looked  very  much  as  if  he  did  not  know 
who  he  was  himself. 

"  Who  are  you  T  again  demanded  the 
man,  seizing  the  Ijoy  by  the  arm,  "  and 
what  brought  you  here  T 

"  I  came  aboard  myself,  sir,"  replied 
Max. 
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"  What !"  said  the  man,  "  I  suppose,  if 
the  truth  was  known,  you  are  some  young 
thief  escaped  from  justice  V 

"  I'm  not  a  thief,  sir,''  answered  Max ; 
"  I  only  ran  away  from  my  master,  who  was 
going  to  beat  me/* 

On  being  further  interrogated,  he  related 
his  history  ;  whereupon  the  man  to  whom 
he  was  speaking,  who  happened  to  be  the 
steward,  took  him  to  the  captain,  and  com- 
municated the  whole  affair. 

"  We  can't  get  rid  of  the  young  rogue 
now,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  so  we  must  fain 
take  him  with  us  to  the  West  Indies  ;  but 
we'll  keep  a  close  eye  upon  him,  and  when 
we  return,  we'll  bring  him  back  again  to  his 
master.  In  the  meantime,  make  him  work 
out  his  passage." 

So  ]\Iax  was  sent  before  the  mast,  and 
made  to  swab  the  decks,  help  his  namesake, 
the  steward,  and  put  his  hand  to  everything  ; 
in  short,  he  had  no  sinecure.  Still,  bad  as 
it  was,  he  liked  it  better  than  squatting  on 
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a  shopboard,  and  stitching  all  day  ;  and  he 
would  have  been  tolerably  contented,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  apprehension  of  being 
restored  to  his  master.  However,  like  many 
anticipated  evils,  his  fears  on  this  score  were 
never  realized. 

The  period  in  question,  was  a  season  of 
war  ;  and  when  they  had  been  about  a 
week  at  sea,  ^lax  was  called  out  of  his 
berth  one  morning,  to  help  to  clear  the  decks 
for  a  fight — they  were  chased  by  an  English 
brig  of  war.  A  sharp  engagement  ensued  ; 
and  for  two  hours,  j\Iax  heard  the  balls 
whistling  round  his  head,  as  he  ran  about 
the  deck  at  the  command  of  the  gunner,  at 
whose  orders,  on  that  occasion,  he  was 
placed  ;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  the 
Jung  Frau  struck  her  colors  to  the  bull  dog, 
and  ^lax  found  himself  transferred  to  the 
deck  of  the  English  ship.  Here  he  was  only 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  crew  of  the  prize, 
and  consequently  attracted  no  notice  what- 
ever amongst  his  captors  ;  wliilst  the  captain 
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and  such  of  the  crew  of  the  Jung  Frau  as 
arrived,  were  too  much  occupied  with  their 
own  misfortune  to  trouble  themselves  about 
him.      When   the  ship   reached  Perth,    to 
which  port  she  was  driven  by  a  severe,  ad- 
verse gale  of  wind,  either  from  being  over- 
looked,  or  from  being  thought  of  too  little 
importance    to    detain,    j\Iax   was    suffered 
to  sleep  ashore,  and  walk  away  whitherso- 
ever he  pleased.     He  strolled  into  the  town, 
and  for  some  time  was  amused  enough  in 
looking    about    him ;    but  when    he   grew 
hungry  and  tired,  and  recollected  that  he 
had  not  a  farthing  in  his  pocket  to  purchase 
food  or  lodging,  and  that,  moreover,  he  could 
not  speak  a  syllable  of  English,  the  forlorn- 
ness  and  desolation  of  his  situation  struck 
him  with  dismay  ;  and  sitting  down   on  the 
step  of  a  door,  he  began  sobbing  and  crying 
in  a  manner  that  attracted  the  eyes  of  the 
passengers,  some  of  whom  inquired  what  he 
was  crying  for.     But  Max,    aware  that  he 
could    not   make  himself  understood,  only 
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cried  on  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  made 
them  no  answer.  As  night  approached,  his 
case  grew  worse,  and  he  rose  from  his  step 
to  look  about  for  some  sort  of  shelter.  As 
he  wandered  through  the  streets,  a  party  of 
officers  passed  on  horseback,  one  of  whom 
happened  to  drop  his  whip,  ^lax  stepped 
forward,  picked  it  up,  and  handed  it  to 
him.  A  good  turn  is  seldom  lost  ;  the  poor 
half  starved  boy  was  thanked  and  kindly 
spoken  to  by  the  officer,  Colonel  Graham, 
afterwards  Lord  Lynedock,  who  finding  from 
his  language  that  he  was  a  German,  and  a 
seemingly  forlorn  stranger,  ordered  his  ser- 
vant to  conduct  him  to  the  barracks  ;  and 
"  Kempster,"  said  he,  "  shall  find  out  his 
history  for  us." 

Kempster,  who  was  the  master  of  the 
band,  being  a  German,  had  little  difficulty 
in  extracting  the  whole  of  ]\lax's  adven- 
tures ;  and  feeling  a  natural  interest  in  his 
little  compatriot,  offered  to  teach  him  music, 
and,  with  Colonel  Graham's  permission,  at- 
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tach  him  to  the  band.  This  was  willingly 
granted  ;  Max  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  Kempster,  and  soon  appeared  on  parade 
in  a  little  uniform,  with  a  triangle  in  his 
hand.  This  was  his  first  instrument  ;  but 
he  was  soon  qualified  to  handle  more  dif- 
ficult ones  ;  for  though  he  could  not  learn 
tailoring,  he  learnt  music  fast  enough — so 
fast,  that  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  his 
friend  Kempster  died,  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  master  of  the  band.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  Max  had  now 
reached  his  ultimatum  ;  he  thought  so  him- 
self, and,  perfectly  contented  with  his  lot, 
never  looked  beyond  it.  But  fortune,  who 
seemed  to  have  taken  him  into  her  own 
particular  charge,  had  not  done  with  him 
yet. 

In  the  course  of  service,  the  Regiment 
to  which  Max  was  attached,  the  90th,  or 
Perthshire  Volunteers,  raised  by  ]\Ir.  Graham, 
who  had  then  but  the  temporary  rank  of 
Colonel  of  it,  volunteered  their  services  for 
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any  part  of  the  world.  Government  having 
willingly  availed  themselves  of  the  offer,  the 
Regiment  was  soon  after  sent  to  Gibraltar. 
There  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  ^lax  one  day, 
to  relieve  two  ladies  from  the  attack  of  a 
ferocious  dog.  One  was  the  wife,  and  the 
other  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Spanish  mer- 
chant ;  and  ]\Iax,  who  was  a  remarkably 
handsome  young  fellow,  could  not  help  fan- 
cying that,  whilst  the  old  lady  expressed  her 
gratitude  for  the  service  with  great  volu- 
bility, the  eyes  of  the  younger  expressed 
hers  in  a  much  more  eloquent  and  emphatic 
language  ;  in  short,  gratitude  made  her  feel 
an  affection  for  our  hero,  who,  however,  was 
too  modest  and  too  deeply  aware  of  the  in- 
feriority of  his  condition,  to  avow  an  attach- 
ment in  return. 

Matters  had  stood  thus  for  some  time, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  his 
lady-love  ;  for  the  90th  Regiment  was  or- 
dered to  embark  with  an  expedition  for  tlie 
taking  of  Minorca.     Upon  the  capture   of 
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that  Island,  a  very  strong  regiment  of  Ger- 
mans in  the  Spanish  service  that  composed 
part  of  its  garrison,  volunteered  into  the 
British  service.  It  was  accordingly  incor- 
porated, and  officered  from  the  different 
Regiments  of  the  expedition,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  John  Stewart,  who  was  made 
its  Colonel.  But,  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  all  parties,  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in 
it  that  could  speak  a  word  of  English,  and 
scarcely  an  English  officer  who  could  speak 
a  word  of  German.  In  this  dilemma,  the 
services  of  Max  were  put  in  requisition  ;  and 
he  was  found  so  useful  as  an  interpreter, 
that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  give  him  a 
Commission  in  the  Queen's  Germans,  as  the 
new-formed  Regiment  was  now  styled.  Here, 
then,  was  our  hero  a  commissioned  officer  in 
his  Majesty's  service,  and  entitled  to  take 
his  place  in  the  first  society.  In  another 
year,  the  Queen's  Germans  joined  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie's   expedition   to    Egypt,  where 
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the  regiment  did  good  service  in  the  battle 
of  Alexandria,  and  had  the  honour  of  cap- 
turing the  standard  of  the  "  French  Invin- 
cibles."     On  the  termination  of  that  glorious 
and   successful    expedition,  to  flax's   great 
joy,  the  Queen's  Germans  were  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Gibraltar.     Here  was  again  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  his  ladv-love, 
and  as  he  could  now  take  his  place  in  the 
society  his  mistress  frequented,  on  an  equal 
footing,  he  had   the    advantage  of    speak- 
ing to  her  frequently  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  avowed  to  each  other  their  mu- 
tual passion  ;  l)ut,  alas  !  she  was  rich,  and 
Max  had  nothing  but  his  pay,  and  the  father 
would  not  hear  of  an  alliance.     In  this  di- 
lemma, they  might,  perhaps,  have   proposed 
an  elopement  ;  but  Max  loved  his  regiment 
almost  as  much  as  his  mistress,  and  could 
not  think  of  deserting  his  duty  ;  and  before 
they  could  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what 
line  of  conduct  they  should  pursue,  a  couple 
of  transports  arrived,   bringing  out  a  regi- 
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ment  which  was  ordered  to  relieve  his  own, 
the  Queen's  Germans  being  ordered  to  Eng- 
land. There  was  no  time  for  plots  or  ar- 
rangements, ;  so  the  lovers  were  again 
separated. 

But  his  old  friend,  Dame  Fortune,  having 
brought  Max  thus  far,  was  determined  to 
stick  by  him  still.  And,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  smoothing  the  way  to  flax's  mar- 
riage with  the  fair  Spaniard,  she  contrived, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  ^""apoleon,  to 
render  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  situation  so 
unpleasant,  that  he  found  it  advisable  to 
abandon  his  dominions,  and  take  refuge  in 
England.  Being  a  staunch  ally,  the  Duke 
was  immediately  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  British  force  ;  and  in  looking  about 
for  an  aid-de-camp,  who  should  he  fix  upon 
but  ]\Iax  !  A  field-officer,  and  the  aid-de- 
camp of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was  not  a 
son-in-law  to  be  despised  ;  and  upon  a  re- 
newal of  Max's  proposal,  to  the  father  of 
his    beloved,  a   favourable  answer  was  re- 
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turned  ;  and,  soon  after,  the  lady,  ac- 
companied by  her  friends,  anived  in  Eng- 
land, and  gave  her  hand  to  the  happy 
Max. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  supposed 
that  Fortune,  by  this  time,  tired  of  shewing 
one  side  of  her  face,  would  have  inclined 
to  give  Max  a  peep  at  the  other  ;  but  no  such 
thing.  The  course  of  events  having  decreed 
that  the  great  question  was  to  be  decided  on 
the  plains  of  Belgium,  Max  accompanied 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  thither  ;  and  when 
that  gallant  potentate  fell  on  the  field  of 
^yaterloo,  as  well  as  many  of  his  chief 
officers.  Max  found  himself,  by  seniority, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  of  the 
Brunswick  corps,  a  situation  in  which  he 
acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  on  the  re- 
storation of  the  legitimate  rulers  of  Bruns- 
wick, he  was  appointed  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  their  forces,  a  post  which  he  continued 
to   occupy   for    many   years,  with    infinite 

VOL.    II.  c 
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credit   to    liimself,    and    advantage   to   his 
Sovereign. 

I  have  now  ended  the  history  of  the  for- 
tunes of  General  Olferman,  who  is  still  alive, 
or  was  so  not  long  since. 
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CHAPTER     11. 


All  was  bustle  in  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers, 
on  the  night  of  the  bachelors'  ball ;  carriages 
crowding  to  the  door  with  ladies,  accom- 
panied by  their  lords  and  families,  or  any 
friends  who  might  have  been  invited  ; 
livery  servants  in  their  gayest  attire,  flying 
here  and  there,  all  actively  employed  in 
their  various  vocations,  while  the  chosen 
c   3 
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stewards  of  the  night,  Colonel  Bailey,  Major 
O'Doghertj,  and  the  noble  Spaniard,  Don 
Diego  Lopez,  were  gallantly  seen  receiving 
and  escorting  the  ladies,  as  they  arrived,  to 
their  seats.  Two  spacious  adjoining  rooms, 
were  thrown  open,  which,  with  the  saloon, 
reflected  from  massive  mirrors  a  thousand 
lights,  proceeding  from  lustres  and  chande- 
liers of  richest  cut-glass,  tending  to  throw  a 
galaxy  of  brilliancy  on  the  scene,  heightened, 
as  it  was,  by  the  variety  of  uniforms  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  decorated  with,  also,  a  variety 
of  different  orders,  and  the  effulgent  corusca- 
tions proceeding  from  the  diamonds,  and  we 
may  add,  the  bright  eyes  of  the  assembled 
fair,  amongst  whom,  appeared  pre-eminent, 
the  still  beautiful  Catherine,  the  now  elegant 
woman,  the  wife  of  the  once  timid  Edwin, 
but  now  the  no  less  elegant  and  accomplished 
Major  Balfour. 

After  giving  full  time  for  the  distribution 
a  ad  enjoyment  of  the  choicest  refreshments, 
the   little  bell  of   the     President   sounded 
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to  the  ear,  and  instantly  all  ^vere  quickly 
seated,  and  waiting  in  silence  for  the 
expected  relation.  At  a  glance  from  the 
President,  Captain  Dashwood  rose  from 
his  seat,  bearing  a  small  paper  of  notes  in 
his  hand  to  assist  his  memory.  Making  his 
obeisance,  he  addressed  the  assembly. 

"  I  would,  ladies,  that  the  honor  which 
chance  has  thus  bestowed  on  me  this  evening, 
had  been  delegated  to  one  more  able  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject,  on  which  I  am  about 
claiming  your  attention,  than  the  individual 
now  before  you  :  for  it  is  a  subject,  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  observe,  from  being  too  little 
attended  to,  requires  abilities  of  no  ordinary 
nature  to  give  it  all  that  preponderance  which 
it  so  fully  deserves. 

I  have  divided  my  essay  into  three  parts, 
which,  without  farther  preface  I  beg  to  an> 
nounce  under  the  title  of — 

WOMAN'S   GLORY. 

How  often  has  not  the  question  been  asked 
whether  Woman  possesses  more  imperfections 
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than  Man  :  but  it  was  not  considered,  that 
the  soul  having  no  sex,  the  qualities  of  it 
might  be  pretty  nearly  the  same,  whether  of 
good  or  evil.  Nevertheless,  when  woman 
triumphs  over  her  natural  weakness,  she 
takes  a  flight  almost  sublime,  for  her  efforts 
are  supernatural. 

History  is  replete  with  splendid  actions, 
bright  deeds,  renowned  heroes,  illustrious 
captains,  and  celebrated  conquerors.  From 
the  best  Historians,  we  read  with  admiration 
of  Achilles,  Sesostris,  Cyrus,  Alexander, 
C^sar,  Tamerlane,  Mahomet,  Conde,  Tu- 
renne.  ^larlborough,  Napoleon,  &c. — but  had 
not  the  greatest  part  of  these  celebrated  men 
weaknesses,  or  rather,  vices,  that  clouded 
their  most  brilliant  virtues  1  They  were  no 
doubt,  in  the  conventional  term,  great  heroes, 
but  at  the  same  time,  scourges  to  mankind, — 
born  for  the  misfortune  of  the  human  race, 
to  ravage  and  destroy.  Achilles,  was  violent, 
— Alexander,  fool-hardy, — Caesar,  ambitious, 
and  a  debauchee, — ]\Iahomet,  a  fanatic  and 
an  impostor, — ^larlborough,  a  miser, — Napo- 
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leon,  ambitious.  Thej  were  all,  cruel  and 
proud  :  their  courage,  but  ferocity,  tbeir 
boldness,  but  ostentation,  their  valour,  but 
rashness,  and  vet  thev  are  admired  as  great 
men,  while  thej  lived  only  for  the  misfortune 
of  humanitv. 

But  if  courage  is  regarded  as  a  quality  so 
beautiful  in  man,  what  must  it  not  be  when 
we  behold  it  in  woman  ! — How  many  hero- 
ines have  taught  us,  that  they  peld  not 
to  man  in  point  of  courage  and  valour  !  In 
the  desire  of  glory,  love  of  country,  conjugal 
faith,  religion,  piety,  have  not  more  \dgorous 
and  courageous  women  been  produced, 
than  ever  ambition,  avidity,  price  or  the  love 
of  vengeance,  made  conquerors  or  heroes  ? — 
Naturally  mild  and  compassionate,  she  in- 
spires respect  and  obedience,  which  man,  by 
his  power  and  pride  can  never  inspire.  She 
is  not  ignorant  that  the  sweetest  pleasures  of 
society  are  the  fruits  of  politeness  and 
amenity.  She  knows  how  to  soften  her 
humour,   and    moderate   her  caprices   by  a 
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complaisance  that  is  natural  to  her  ;  and  she 
contributes,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  to  the 
charms  that  are  born  in  nature  and  social 
order. 

If  one  believes  in  ancient  history,  the 
Amazons  offer  us  an  entire  nation  of  heroines, 
who  bound  their  ambition  to  the  interdiction 
against  men  entering  their  country  :  they 
had  not,  it  is  true,  the  dangerous  folly  to 
make  or  attempt  conquests,  but  they  knew 
now  to  defend  their  hearths  from  the  invasion 
and  insults  of  their  neighbours.  Tomyris,  one 
of  their  Queens,  immortalized  herself  by  kill- 
ing, with  her  own  hand,  the  renowned  Cyrus, 
founder  of  the  Persian  ^lonarchy,  who  marched 
to  attack  her  with  a  formidable  army.  There 
had  already  been  seen  a  Semiramis,  as  much 
celebrated  for  her  courage,  as  remarkable  for 
her  conquests,  and  who  founded  the  empire 
of  the  Assyrians,  and  built  the  city  of  Ba- 
bylon, the  walls  of  which  constituted  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Did  not 
Candace  become  Queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  by 
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her  valour  and  the  force  of  her  arms  1     Did 
not  Amalasontha,  Qneen  of  the  Goths,  chase 
the  Burgundians  and  the  Germans  from  the 
beautiful  county  of  Liguria  \ — What  shall 
we  say  of  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  who 
so  constantly  distinguished  herself  in  battle, 
and  defeated  the  armies  that  were  sent  to 
attack  her  ? — Of  her  inimitable  eloquence  in 
which  she  so  excelled,  more  particularly  in 
her  history  of  Alexander  \ — 

Plutarch,  the  first  panegyrist  of  celebrated 
men  and  women  of  his  time,  greatly  blames 
those  who  wished  to  deprive  women  of  their 
just  eulogy.  "  One  may,"  says  he,  "  make 
the  parallel  between  Anacreon  and  Sapho, 
of  Semiramis  and  Sesostris,  of  Tanaquilla  and 
Servius,  of  Porcia  and  Brutus.  Talents  and 
virtues  are  modified  by  persons  and  circum- 
stances, but  the  foundation  is  the  same  : 
the  difierence  being  merely  in  the  surface 
and  colour."  He  afterwards  mentions  a  num- 
ber of  women  of  all  nations,  who  have  given 
examples  of  courage  and  contempt  of  death  : 
c   5 
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he  cites  the  Phoeceans,  who,  before  a  combat 
which  menaced  the  destruction  of  their  city, 
declared  they  would  bury  themselves  in  its 
flames  if  the  victory  should  be  lost.  They 
had,  however,  the  satisfaction  to  crown  the 
first  warrior  with  flowers  who  brought  the 
favorable  intelligence  of  victory  to  the 
Council. — Of  others,  it  has  been  recounted, 
that  in  a  day  of  battle,  upon  beholding  their 
sons  and  husbands  flying  before  them,  they 
closed  the  passage,  and  forced  them  to  return 
either  to  victory  or  death.  — In  another  place, 
you  behold  them  in  a  siege,  fly  to  the  ram- 
parts, defend  their  town,  and  drive  back 
armies.  How  many  have  resisted  their  ty- 
rants, and  themselves  given  liberty  to  their 
country  '? — Some  again  have  voluntarily 
braved  death,  and  loading  themselves  with 
chains,  have  saved  their  husbands  and  friends 
from  imprisonment. 

Poets,  in  whom  truth  is  so  often  mixed 
with  fable,  have  they  not  sung  the  virtue 
and  courage  of  a  Harpalice,  a  Pantasilia,  a 
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Hippoljta,  a  Dido,  and  a  Camilla  ?  How 
many  cities,  assailed  by  powerful  armies,  have 
been  defended  by  the  valor  of  women  1 
How  many  heroines,  armed  with  ponderous 
helmet  and  buckler,  have  followed  their 
husbands  and  lovers  to  the  wars,  and  fighting 
at  their  sides,  shared  their  perils  and  glory  ? 
How  many  have  contributed  by  their 
discourses,  their  example,  and  their  presence 
alone,  to  gain  most  important  and  decisive 
victories  1 

But  let  us  not  search  for  examples  in 
times  gone  by  ;  we  shall  find  in  our  own 
days,  those  who  are  worthy  of  our  admira- 
tion from  their  vigorous  and  surprising 
courage,  and  which  courage  was  never  ac- 
companied with  that  ferocity  and  despair, 
which  we  so  often  find  in  men.  Look  at 
Joan  of  Montfort,  who  disputed  with  the 
Countess  of  Blois  the  Duchy  of  Brittany, 
and  defended  it  to  the  last  drop  of  her 
blood  ;  and  a  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Queen  of 
England,  who,  active  and  intrepid,  a  general 
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and  a  soldier,  whose  genius  for  a  long  period 
sustained  the  cause  of  a  weak  husband  ;  won 
him  victories,  replaced  him  on  the  throne, 
twice  broke  his  chains  ;  and  when  at  length, 
oppressed  by  fortune  and  rebellion,  ceded 
not,  until  she  had,  in  person,  fought  twelve 
battles. 

Who  can  be  ignorant  of  the  surprising 
history  of  the  famed  Joan  of  Arc,  who,  more 
terrible  than  an  army,  fought  and  overcame 
the  hitherto  victorious  English,  and  masters, 
we  may  say,  of  almost  all  France — reinstated 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  her  country,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  pride  of  her  humiliated  enemy, 
and  afterwards,  sinking  under  the  cowards 
of  juridical  assassins,  died  a  heroine,  cover- 
ing her  butchers  mth  eternal  shame  and 
vain  remorse,  and  whom  history  has  so  justly 
branded. 

Animated  by  a  double  sentiment  of 
religion  and  honor,  did  not  the  women  of 
Hungary  signalise  themselve  in  a  number  of 
engagements  and  sieges  against  the  Turks  1 
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for  religion  and  honor  have  ever  been  the 
two  causes  of  producing  in  women  the  most 
extraordinary  actions  :  and  it  was  under 
their  influence  that  we  have  seen  a  woman 
of  Transylvania  kill  with  her  own  hand  no 
less  than  ten  Janissaries  in  different  engage- 
ments. 

In  this  century,  we  have  known  the 
Corsican  women  take  up  arms  to  repel  the 
Genoese  troops,  whom  they  hated  for  their 
exactions.  In  whatever  light  the  politician 
beholds  their  conduct  in  fighting  against 
their  countrymen — being  Italians,  he  cannot 
but  fail  to  admire  the  warrior  spirit  that 
animated  them. 

It  is  not  only  at  the  head  of  armies, 
that  women  have  given  proofs  of  gran- 
deur of  soul,  of  firmness  and  courage  ; 
ever  placing  honor  before  tenderness,  they 
preferred  the  name  of  citizen  to  that  of 
mother,  in  punishing  their  children  who 
proved  themselves  delinquents  against  their 
country.     We  have  beheld  them  at  all  times. 
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sacrifice  themselves  for  the  love  of  their 
country,  and  regard  as  a  weakness,  pain  and 
its  complaints,  and  shew  even  the  most 
heroic  intrepidity  in  dangers.  One  dies  to 
save  her  husband,  another  buries  herself 
with  him  :  this,  to  escape  from  tyranny, 
devours  red  hot  coals  at  the  news  of  the 
death  of  her  husband  ;  that,  swallows  his 
ashes,  and  erects  a  living  tomb  in  her  entrails. 

One  beholds  this  same  Artemesia  con- 
secrate her  name  and  that  of  her  husband 
Mausolus,  to  immortality,  by  erecting  after 
his  death,  a  sepulchral  edifice,  which  became 
more  renowned  than  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

How  many  saints  and  illustrious  heroines 
do  not  the  histories  of  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Christians  ofier  to  our  notice.  Appear 
then  Deborah,  and  Judith  :  you  who  de- 
livered your  people  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Canaanites  and  Assyrians.  It  was  only 
through  the  \drtue  of  Deborah,  that  the 
people  of  God  did  not  deliver  themselves 
over  to  idolatry.     What  warrior,  ancient  or 
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modern,  can  be  compared  to  you  1  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  matchless  mother  of  the 
Maccabites  1  I  behold  her,  not  only  braving 
the  rage  of  the  tyrant,  Antiochus,  but  ex- 
horting her  children,  who  were  condemned  to 
death,  to  do  the  same,  and  after  being  a 
mtness  to  their  horrible  punishment,  crown 
by  her  own  death  the  sacrifice  she  had  made 
of  theirs. 

Nothing  does  more  honor  to  a  sex  at  once 
weak  and  delicate,  than  the  triumphs  which 
young  virgins  have  obtained,  by  their  con- 
stancy and  chastity,  over  tyrants  who  were 
enemies  to  their  virginity,  and  their  faith. 
We  have  seen  them  resist  even  the  most 
attractive  pleasures ;  throw  from  them 
honors  and  riches — deliver  themselves  ^ven 
to  the  persecutors  of  the  christain  name  ; 
despise  their  promises  and  menaces,  weary 
them  by  their  constancy,  disconcert  them  by 
their  intrepidity,  and  throw  themseves  in 
the  midst  of  tonnents,  to  obtain  the  double 
palm  of  virginity  and  martyrdom. 
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It  may  not  be  inapt,  in  this  place,  to 
notice  the  historical  record  of  Ebba,  daughter 
of  King  Ethelprida,  who  taking  the  veil, 
became  superior  of  a  convent  at  Coldingham. 
To  prevent  being  dishonored  by  the  Danes, 
who  shortly  after  invaded  England,  and  ap- 
peared before  the  convent,  she,  together 
with  her  nuns,  cut  off  their  noses  and  upper 
lips ;  upon  which,  the  barbarous  savages 
set  fire  to  the  convent,  when  the  heroic  Ebba, 
and  the  no  less  heroic  sisterhood  all  perished 
in  the  flames. 

"Who  will  then  deny  that  woman  is  not 
often  superior  to  man  1  above  all,  if  we  pay 
attention  to  their  natural  weakness,  the 
delicacy  of  their  organs,  the  sensibility  of 
their  mind,  the  timidity  of  their  character, 
the  system  of  their  education,  and  their 
manner  of  living.  The  world  was  struck  at 
the  recital  of  the  death  of  Codrus,  who 
threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies 
to  secure  victory  to  the  Athenians  ;  and 
one  admires  the  trait  of  Curtius,  the  Roman 
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Knight,  who  precipitated  himself  into  a 
gulph  to  appease  the  gods  of  his  country. 
But  what  can  be  more  worthy  of  our  ad- 
miration, more  surprising  in  our  eyes,,  than 
to  behold  maidens  in  the  flower  of  youth  and 
beauty,  suffer,  without  murmuring,  a  death 
terrible  and  cruel,  to  see  their  innocent 
bodies  mutilated,  burnt,  crushed  !  Im- 
agination revolts  at  the  spectacle  ;  and  one 
cannot  refuse  to  these  courageous  women  a 
larger  tribute  of  respect  and  praise,  than 
would  be  accorded  with  much  more  diflSculty 
to  men,  under  the  same  circumstances. 

If  it  was  not  for  the  fear  of  prolixity,  I 
could  present  the  picture  of  numerous  other 
virtues,  not  less  precious  than  useful  to  so- 
ciety, that  have  their  source  ti'om  a  heart, 
good,  tender,  and  sensible,  and  which  are  the 
particular  attributes  of  woman.  I  could 
speak  of  their  mildness,  of  their  patience, 
of  their  modesty,  of  their  piety,  of  their 
amenity.  In  the  Sabine  women,  we  could 
shew  prudence  united  with  courage,  who,  to 
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shield  the  lives  of  their  husbands  from  being 
butchered  by  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
did  not  fear  to  expose  themselves  to  death, 
by  rushing  with  their  children  in  their  arms, 
and  throwing  themselves  between  the  two 
armies,  and  obliging  both  parties,  to  whom 
they  were  equally  dear,  to  relinquish  their 
arms,  and  to  consent  to  peace.  Shall  we 
cast  our  eye  on  the  filial  piety  of  the  Roman 
daughter  who  suckled  her  father  in  prison, 
where  the  Decemvirs  had  condemned  him  to 
die  of  famine  ;  on  the  tender  solicitudes  of 
mothers  for  their  foster-children,  their  atten- 
tion to  screen  them  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  the  alarm  with  which  they  are 
seized  upon  their  slightest  cry  ;  their  eager- 
ness to  obtain  them  all  that  is  either  useful 
or  agreeal)le,  and  to  prevent  anything  that 
might  annoy  or  displease  them.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, and  nearly  impossible,  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  tenderness  of  mothers  for  their  infants, 
which  is  so  necessary  for  the  conservation 
of  the  human  species.     They  alone  can  feel, 
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can  shew,  and  are  consequently,  only  capable 
of  expressing  it. 

Let  US  follow  a  young  female  during  her 
first  education  ;  timid,  and  without  support, 
she  shows  a  tender  attachment,  and  the  most 
entire  confidence  in  her  who  gave  her  birth, 
and  who  with  all  her  heart,  protects  her. 
Thus  attached  to  her  mother,  she  never 
quits  her,  and  learns  to  love  her  with  in- 
creasing afiection.  Fearful,  she  always  places 
herself  under  the  shelter  of  those  who  che- 
rish her  with  most  care  ;  and  her  weakness, 
which  forms  her  grace,  augments  still  more 
the  sensibility  of  her  mind,  and  the  love  of 
her  heart.  In  becoming  a  mother,  she  has 
other  duties  to  perform,  and  finds  her  true 
happiness  in  fulfilling  them  ;  presenting  to 
her  family  the  most  touching  and  delightful 
spectacle. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  benevolence  of 
woman  to  the  unfortunate  1  One  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  she  has  ever  been  distin- 
guished for  this  virtue,  and  that  it  is  the 
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first  in  wliich  she  partakes.  Disgraces, 
misfortunes,  dispose  them  to  tenderness  and 
pity.  The  simple  image  of  misery  and  pain, 
torment  their  sensibility,  and  vividly  affect 
their  hearts.  Ever  eager  to  succour  the 
unfortunate,  they  do  so  without  reasoning  on 
the  subject,  so  that  they  will  have  adminis- 
tered to  the  wants  of  the  unhappy,  while 
man  is  deliberating  on  it.  Oh  !  powerful 
emotions  of  nature  !  Oh  !  heart  and  character 
at  once  touching  and  sublime,  that  feels 
nothing  but  with  transport  ! 

Margaret  of  Savoy  gives  us  an  inimitable 
example  of  compassion  towards  the  distressed. 
After  the  death  of  Theodore  Paleologus, 
Marquis  of  ]\Iontferrat,  her  husband,  she  re- 
fused to  marry  again,  that  she  might  have 
the  means  of  succouring  the  unfortunate  ; 
and  after  having  distributed  to  them  all 
her  riches,  she  retired  into  a  convent,  of 
which  she  was  the  foundress. 

What  shall  we  say  of  Madelaine  of  La- 
moignon,  who  lived  in  the  continual  practice 
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of  Christian  virtues.  Above  all,  she  ^as 
endued  with  an  ardent  spirit  of  charity  for 
the  poor.  The  King  of  France  left  to  her 
the  entire  distribution  of  alms,  and  this  vir- 
tuous woman  held  even  the  funds  of  many 
of  the  Apostolic  missionaries  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies. 

It  might  be  thought  that  I  should  stop 
here,  having  said  enough  in  demonstrating 
how  woman  distinguishes  herself,  and  has 
ever  done  so  above  man,  in  regard  to  the 
qualities  of  the  heart  ;  yet,  I  feel  that  there 
is  still  wanting  a  finishing  touch  to  this  pic- 
ture, which  I  would  not  ^nllingly  omit. 
Women,  in  general,  have  hearts  more  com- 
passionate than  men,  are  consequently  more 
susceptible  of  afiection  and  gi'atitude  ;  they 
show  themselves  still  more  remarkable  in 
the  possession  of  agreeable  manners,  firmness, 
delicacy,  and  generosity.  In  society  they 
know  better  how  to  acquit  themselves  ; 
in  fact,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  what 
every  man  of  sincerity  must   acknowledge, 
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that  it  is  rarely  that  infidelity  and  hatred 
commence  with  woman.  I  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  insist,  that  among  women,  there 
are  not  to  be  found  some  who  are  ungrateful, 
inconstant,  and  even  perfidious  ;  but  I  do 
insist,  that  it  is  almost  always  the  fault  of 
men,  who  force  them  to  become  so.  The 
exception,  cannot,  however,  weaken  our  pro- 
position, or  be  advanced  against  the  immense 
majority  of  women  whom  history  has  con- 
secrated for  their  magnanimity,  constancy, 
fidelity,  benevolence,  and  love.  Witness  the 
Lucretias,  Cornelias,  Virginias,  Portias,  Clau- 
dias,  Susannahs. 

It  is  now  time  that  I  should  take  a  survey 
of  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  and  demon- 
strate that  they  are  not  less  brilliant  in 
woman,  than  those  of  the  heart — 

PART    THE  SECOND. 

It  is  a  prejudice  as  general  as  unjust,  to  think 
that  the  mind  of  women  is  too  feel)le  and  too 
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frivolous   to  permit  them  to  produce  works 
that  require  reason  and  reflection,  and   to 
believe  that  certain  combination  of  abstruse 
ideas,  of  profound  thoughts,  are  not  their  func- 
tion. They  are  incapable,  say  the  generality  of 
men,  to  establish  solid  principles,  to  search 
into  the  profundity  of  objects,  to  embrace 
many  at  a  time,    and    to    draw  just  con- 
clusions ; — that  they  are  unable  to  meditate 
long  on  the  same  subject,  to  undertake  works 
of   patience,    and    conduct  affairs  of    diffi- 
culty ;    in  short,    they  believe  that  women 
are    only    made  for  the  ornament  and  the 
pleasure  of  society,  and  consequently,  that 
they  can  only  serve  the  ordinary  cares    of 
common  life,    and    give    to    their    position 
nothing  more  than  a  spirit  of  levity,  taste, 
and  grace,    which    are  compared  to  spring 
flowers,  that  are  made  only  to  please  and 
serve  as  ornaments. 

The  body  being  the  instrument  in  which 
the  soul  is  enclosed,  and  through  which 
the   latter  bears   every  thing  that  surrounds 
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it,  it  is  certain  that  woman  is  struck  more 
sensibly  by  objects  that  present  themselves 
before  her,  than  man  ;  for  her  brain  being 
more  tender,  receives  impressions  with 
greater  quickness  and  sensibility.  And  if 
she  receives  a  good  education,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  she  would  be  better  than  man  in 
the  performance  of  several  aifairs  :  but  if 
her  education  is  neglected,  it  would  not 
be  wondered  if  she  performed  them  worse. 
It  is  certain,  that  nature,  which  does  nothing 
by  halves,  knew  how  to  unite  in  woman, 
a  grandeur  of  soul,  with  a  tenderness  of 
heart ;  charms  of  person,  a  vivacity  of  genius, 
much  wit,  agTeeableness  of  manners,  and 
great  nobleness  of  sentiment.  And  if  a 
fantastical  prejudice  impedes  her  from  mak- 
ing use  of  gifts  so  precious,  or  at  least, 
prevents  her  from  drawing  forth  her  full 
powers,  these  gifts  are  not  the  less  real. 

Is  it  not  then  a  palpable  injustice  on 
the  part  of  man,  to  exclude  the  most 
beautiful  portion  of  the  human  race,  from 
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those  occupations  on  subjects  of  the  great- 
est importance  '?  And  can  one  be  prevented 
from  railing  against  those,  who  are  suscep- 
tible of  this  pride,  or  rather,  of  this  low 
jealousy,  and  who  close  their  eyes  to  the  true 
and  incontestible  merit  of  women  '?  There 
has  been  a  rivalry  of  talent  between  the  two 
sexes  ;  and  the  men,  wishing  to  show  their 
superiority  in  all  things,  have  unjustly 
usurped  the  right  of  criticising  the  women, 
and  thereby,  attempting  to  hold  them  in 
dependence  :  for  the  education  that  man 
gives  them,  seems  to  have  for  its  end,  to 
mantain  them  in  total  ignorance  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  to  render  them  incapable  of 
occupying  themselves  in  serious  affairs,  and 
to  remove  them,  above  all,  from  anything 
that  regards  political  and  civil  government. 
One  might  say,  that  man,  fearing  the  supe- 
riority of  women,  wishes  not  to  place  them 
in  a  situation  to  acquire  that  knowledge,  and 
ennoble  their  minds  by  a  culture,  from  which 
could  be  drawn  so  many  advantages. 

VOL.    II.  D 
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But  all  these  precautions  are  useless  :  for 
hoTMiiuclisoever  thej   may  take  away  from 
women  the  means  of  shewing  their  powers, 
and  the  extent  and  sagacity  of  their  thoughts, 
they  cannot  extinguish  those  happy  ones  they 
have  received  so  abundantly  from  Kature. 
It  is  certain,  that  hard  study  is  often  hurtful 
to  good  sense,  and  confuses  the  ideas,  while 
the  beautiful  sex,  more  attentive  in  listening 
only  to  reason,  are  more  capable  of  great 
things,  and  the  mind  of  a  woman,   however 
it  may  be  without  culture,    only  becomes 
more  brilliant  under  that  of  man,  shewing 
of  what  it  would  be  capable,  if  it  were  cul- 
tivated by  the  cares  of  an  education  propor- 
tioned to  its  talents.  Cut,  polish  this  diamond, 
and  you  will  behold  it  shine  in  a  manner  to 
dazzle  you. 

It  is  true,  that  many  of  us  believed,  during 
a  time,  that  women  had  only  as  much  mind 
and  address,  as  would  be  sufficient  to  manage 
a  needle,  or  a  spindle  ;  and  regarded  literary, 
and  really  learned  women,  as  prodigies  which 
nature  formed  in  playfulness,   and  thereby 
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derogating  from  the  common  law  without 
abolishing  it ;  and  thej  took  for  chance,  an 
event  that  was  rare,  only  bj  a  sort  of  conve- 
nience misunderstood,  and  the  fear  of  a  false 
ridicule,  that  seemed  to  attach  to  the  know- 
ledge of  women,  and  which  some  authors, 
accustomed  to  load  their  portraits,  beheld 
augmented,  bv  farces  applauded  at  the 
theatre 

Nevertheless,  if  a  usuage  so  unreasonable, 
or  a  prejudice  so  blind,  have  among  people, 
vulgar  and  stupid,  forbidden  women  the 
means  of  studying  and  instructing  themselves, 
yet  in  the  more  enlightened  ages,  and  among 
people  more  polished,  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences. 
And  the  progress  they  have  made  in  one  and 
the  other,  the  monuments  which  they  have 
left  of  their  good  taste  and  knowledge,  fully 
justified  the  encomium  that  Ariosto  gave 
them,  when  he  said, — 

"  Son  venute  le  Donne  in   eccellenza 
Di  ciascum  arte,  dove  ban  posto  cura." 

D    3 
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And  even  the  Ahatte  Passeroni,  a  poety 
and  a  gi'eat  literary  cliaracter,  but  a  misan- 
thrope towards  women,  could  not  help  saying 
in  one  of  his  chapters, — 

"  Le  Donne  per  quel  po  di  conoscenza, 
Che  ho  di  lora,  posso  dir  che  sono 
Degne  di  laude,  onor,  e  riverenza." 

After  the  progress  the  famed  Agnodicea, 
the  Athenian,  had  made  in  medicine,  and  the 
benefits  she  had  bestowed  on  humanity,  the 
Areopagus  of  Athens  issued  a  decree,  which 
permitted  women,  equally  with  men,  to  ex- 
ercise the  profession  of  medicine,  and  several 
other  sciences. 

In  fact,  we  have  ever  beheld  women  fly  to 
glory  on  the  steps  of  virtue  ;  and  Eome  did 
not  shew  herself  less  just  towards  the  fair  sex, 
when  the  Senate  accorded,  to  the  merit  of 
women,  the  honor  of  being  praised  on  the 
same  tribune,  that  was,  as  is  well  known, 
the  theatre  of  the  glory  of  her  Magistrates 
and  great  men,  when  they  eulogized  them  so 
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-•often  by  public  decrees,  and  by  ordering  the 
men  to  cede  the  path  to  them  on  all  occasions, 
and  even  causing  statutes  to  be  erected  in 
remembrance  of  the  important  services  ren- 
dered to  their  country. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  to  me,  that  the 
merit  of  women  was  recognized  only  by  the 
ancients,  and  that  they  were  appreciated,  also, 
only  by  them.  Certainly  not  :  for  all  nations 
have  known  how  to  render  the  homage 
due  to  their  talents.  Witness,  for  ex- 
ample, Pellegrina  Armourette,  who,  having 
sustained,  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  theses 
on  civil  and  cannonic  rights  with  as  much 
spirit  as  knowledge,  received  the  honors  of  a 
doctor's  degree,  as  a  recompense  due  to  the 
superiority  of  her  talents  and  knowledge. 
In  fact,  we  have  beheld  women  harangue, 
and  publicly  sustain  theses  with  the  greatest 
possible  success,  becoming  professors  of 
philosophy,  of  rights,  and  of  many  other 
abstract  and  sublime  sciences.  And  with  re- 
gard  to   researches  into  the  mysteries  and 
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nature  of  divinity,  look  at  Maddelena  Lusig- 
nani,  the  Genoese,  who  having  been  admitted 
among  the  members  of  the  theologians,  ac- 
quired so  much  glory,  that  she  was  named, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  Councillor  of  the 
Republic  in  all  matters  that  regarded  the 
exterior  policy  of  the  church,  and  respective 
rights  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

Why  then  do  we  condemn  women  to  a 
shameful  ignorance,  to  a  round  of  despicable 
frivolities  ?  Why  would  we  deprive  society 
and  the  republic  of  letters  of  ingenious  pro- 
ductions, which  they  are  so  capable  of 
ornamenting  ?  Why  prevent  them  from 
joining  the  talents  of  the  mind,  with  the 
graces  of  their  persons  ?  Is  it  not  working 
against  our  own  interests,  and  depriving  our- 
selves of  a  pleasure,  as  useful  as  agreeable, 
while  it  is  followed  by  no  remorse,  as  it  is 
not  purchased  by  any  blameable  sentiment  1 
The  Romans,  by  a  particular  law,  ordained, 
that  women,  equal  to  men,  were  to  be  publicly 
honored  after  death,  by  such  eulogies  as 
they  had  merited  during  their  lives. 
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In  all  times,  there  have  been  a  Sappho,  as 
well  as  an  Anacreon,  an  Hjpatia,  as  well  as 
a  Plato,  an   Aynodocia,  as  well  as  an  Hip- 
pocrates.    In  every  age,   there  lived  women, 
whose  abodes  were  schools  of  science  and 
taste,  and  where  poets  went  to  learn  the  ac- 
quirement   of    the    charms  of    grace,  and 
philosophers,  ideas  of    wisdom  and  virtue. 
At  Athens,  Socrates  and  Pericles  often  met 
at  Aspasia's  house  ;  and  Cicero  himself  at- 
tests, that  it  was  a  woman  who  inspired  him 
with  a   taste  for  eloquence.     Thus  did  he 
take  particular  pains  in  the  education  of  his 
daughter,  Tullia,   and  to  inspire   her  with  a 
taste  for  eloquence  ;  and  the  gratification  of 
beholding  that,  although  nature  had  refused 
this  gift  to  his  son,   jet  in  his   daughter,  it 
had  been  beautifully  bestowed.     The  young 
scholar,  under  his  tuition,  made  rapid  pro- 
gress :  which  shews  that  a  woman  can  attain 
to  that  strength  of  eloquence,  and  to  those 
sublime  inspirations,  which  carry  their  delights 
to  the  very  heart's  core.     These  examples  so 
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multiplying,  come  in  crowds  to  reproach  our 
negligence,  in  not  cultivating  the  genius  of 
the  sex. 

But  all  these  reasons  have  but  little  force 
in  persuasion  on  a  subject  such  as  this.     It 
is  by  examples,  as  true  as  striking,  that  I 
wish  to  establish  the  glory  of  the  fair  sex 
which  I  defend,  and  to  avenge  them  of  the 
injustice  and  jealousy   of   men.        I  shall 
therefore  present  the  picture  of  women  who 
have  illustrated  their  sex  by  extraordinary 
productions  of  their  genius,  and  who  rival 
with  the  greatest  literary  men  and  savans  of 
every  country,  and  who  have  paved  a  way 
to  immortality.     It  is  in  poetry,  above  all, 
that  they  have,  at  all  times,  distinguished 
themselves.     The  Greeks  have  had  Corrinna, 
Sappho,     Erinna :       Propertius      rendered 
homage  to  the  last,  by  saying  that  her  style 
approached   the  majesty  of  that  of  Homer, 
the  Prince  of  Poets. 

The  Roman  ladies  gave  themselves  up  but 
little  to  poetry  :  but  they  did  not  neglect 
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eloquence,  whose  advantages  are,  above  all, 
most  precious  in  a  republic.  Quintilian, 
represents  the  famed  Cornelia,  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  as  a  prodigy  of  eloquence  sur- 
passing every  orator  of  her  time.  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  tells  us,  that  in  the  second 
Triumvirat,  the  three  masters  of  Rome,  after 
having  essayed  every  means  to  raise  money, 
determined  to  tax  the  women.  The  latter 
sought  for  an  orator  to  defend  them  from  its 
enaction  ;  but  could  not  find  one  who  would 
undertake  their  cause.  They  then  beheld 
one  of  their  own  sex  appear  to  do  it ; 
Hortensia,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Hortensius,  who  imbibing  the  talents  of  her 
father,  courageously  and  eloquently  defended 
the  cause  of  the  women  and  her  ovm..  The 
tyrants,  abashed,  revoked  their  decree. 
Hortensia  was  conducted  to  her  home  in 
triumph  ;  and  a  woman  had  the  glory  of 
having  given,  in  one  day,  an  example  of 
courage  to  men,  a  model  of  eloquence  to 
women,  and  a  lesson  of  humanity  to 
tyrants. 

•        D    5 
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What  country  has  been  more  fruitful  in 
women  of  learning,  and  favourites  of  the 
Muses  and  Apollo,  than  Italy  '?  There  is 
scarcely  a  town  that  does  not  pride  itself 
on  the  talents  of  some  of  its  female  citizens. 
Milan  still  prides  itself  to  this  day,  in  Clelia 
Borromeo  ;  the  two  sisters  Agnesi ;  the 
elder  of  whom  was  well  versed  in  every 
species  of  literature,  and  most  particularly 
in  mathematics  ;  and  the  younger  in  music. 
Constanza  Sforza,  philosopher  and  orator, 
who  obtained  so  great  a  reputation,  that  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  her  time,  flocked  to 
hear  her  discourses. 

Turin  glorifies  itself  in  her  Clotilda 
Lunelli,  who  from  her  youth,  publicly  sus- 
tained theses  on  philosophy.  She  so  per- 
fectioned  herself  in  literature,  that  the 
learned  interpretation  of  good  classic  authors, 
placed  her  in  a  state  to  wiite  with  eloquence 
in  the  Latin  tongue, 

Nice,  most  preciously  preserves  the 
memory    of  Catarina  Lascaris,   daughter  of 
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Theodore  ;  and  prides  itself  on  being  the 
country  of  Antoinetta  Grimaldi,  of  Castella 
Nova,  who  from  her  most  tender  youth? 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  These 
united  to  a  great  fund  of  knowledge,  so 
much  genius,  and  a  taste  so  marked  for 
letters,  that  they  equalled  the  most  culti- 
vated men  in  Italy. 

Florence,  still  admires  to  this  day,  a  nun 
of  the  house  of  Strozzi,  who  charmed  the 
weariness  and  the  solitude  of  the  cloister, 
by  her  taste  and  culture  of  letters, 

Venice,  places  among  her  learned  women, 
Modesta  del  Pozzo,  and  Cassandra  Fidele  ; 
who  were  profoundly  versed  in  the  languages 
of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  of  Dante,  and  pos- 
sessed all  the  philosophy  and  theology  of 
their  times,  and  of  antiquity  :  writing  with 
the  most  consummate  eloquence,  and  sustain- 
ing theses  with  so  much  brilliancy,  that  they 
received  universal  applause. 

Naples,  numbers  among  others,  as  a  prodigy 
of  sublimity  of  mind,   Sarrochia,  who   was 
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compared  to  Boiardo  and  to  Tasso,  for  her 
poetry,  and  to  Cicero  for  her  eloquence. 

Rome,  celebrated  Vittoria  Colonna,  Mar- 
chesa  de  Pescaro  ;  who,  having  lost,  her  hus- 
band, at  an  early  age,  a  celebrated  warrior, 
divided  the  days  of  her  long  widowhood, 
between  study  and  grief,  in  celebrating,  by 
her  poesies,  the  hero  whom  she  never  ceased 
to  lament. 

Following,  in  the  same  age,  illustrious  wo- 
men of  other  nations,  we  shall  find  every 
where  prodigies  of  science  and  taste. 

Spain  ofiers  to  our  notice,  Isabella  de 
Roseres,  who  preached  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Barcelona,  and  converted  a  great  number  of 
Jews  to  the  Christian  faith,  Aloisia  Sigea 
de  Toledo,  addressed  a  letter  to  Pope  Paul 
the  Third,  in  five  dead  languages,  in  which 
she  was  profoundly  versed,  to  exhort  him  to 
declare  war  against  the  Turks.  We  shall 
not  pass  in  silence  the  celebrated  Alexia, 
daughter  of  Alexio  Commenus,  Emperor  of 
the  East,  who  wrote  with  a  most  astonishing 
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erudition,  the  life,  victories,  and  noble  ac- 
tions, of  this  great  warrior,  her  father. 

England  may  vaunt  of  the  three  sisters, 
the  Lady  Seymours,  nieces  to  a  Queen,  the 
the  whole  three  celebrated  for  their  taste  in 
Latin   poesy,  and  which  have   been   trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.    Jane 
Grey,    the   short-lived    Queen,    who   passed 
so  quickly  from  the  grandeur  of  a  throne,  to 
the  ignominy  of  a  scaffold,  wrote  commenta- 
ries in  Greek,  on  the  dialogues  of  Plato  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.     i\Iaria  Stuart, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  time, 
and  one  of  the  most  instructed  in  Latin  and 
French  poesy,  publicly  delivered,  at  an  early 
age,  a  discourse  wherein  she  proved,  that  the 
study  of  the  Belles  lettres,  became  as  neces- 
sary to  women  as  to  men.     I  cannot  pass  in 
silence  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  famous 
Chancellor,  Thomas  ^loore,  whose   learning 
was  almost  eclipsed  by  her  virtues,  and  who 
gave  extraordinary  proofs  of  her  talents. 
We  must  now  not  forget  to  give  place  to 
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eulogies  on  the  ladies  of  France,  which  are 
their  due.     And  we  must  avow,  that  there 
are  few  nations,  where  the  women  are  more 
distinguished   in   all   species    of  literature. 
The    poesies  of  Deshoulieres,  and  of  Suse, 
will  ever  be  the  charm  of  minds  of  delicacy 
and  sensibility.     Madame  de  Sevigne  oflPers 
to  us  an  original  and  inimitable  model  of  the 
epistolary  style.     She  was  judged  the  most 
able  writer  of  her  age,  and  it  was  thought 
a  glory  to  submit  to  her  judgment.     They 
were  not  the  humble  class  of  savans  that 
servilely  begged  her  suffrage,  but  the  wisest 
men,  who  found  in  her,  an  infallible  judg- 
ment, good  taste,  and  just  reasoning  ;  be- 
lieving, they  could  do  no  better   than   by 
following  her  example  ;  reasonable  philoso- 
phers who  never  having  conceived  a   high 
disdain  for  half  of  the  human  race,  judged 
that  an  honest  man  might  listen  to  a  woman 
without   disparagement,  and   learn  wisdom 
from  her,  without  degrading  his  sex.     We 
know    how    Fayette,    Sabliere,    j\Iaintenon, 
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Thianges,  and   many  others,  whose  names 
escape  my  memory,  have  shone  in  France  ; 
and  who  will  live  for  ever  in  the  records  of 
of  literature,  and  the  glory  of  the  fair  sex. 
The  wonderful  imagination  of  Madame  Dacier 
will  ever  be  surprising,  for  her  having  seized 
the  train  and  spirit  of  the  most  ancient  and 
classic  of  the  best  poets.    We  must  not  forget 
to  notice  the  new  Urania,  Gabriella  Emilie 
de  Chatelet,   commentator  of  the  works  of 
Newton  ;  who  discovered  a  knowledge  that 
made  the  savans  despair,  and  humiliated  the 
most  able  astronomers.     How  she  surprised 
the  learned  world  by  her  measurements  of 
the  immense  spaces  of  the  heavens,  subject- 
ing to  her  calculations,  the  course  of  the 
stars  that  rolled  o'er  her  head,  and  surpassing 
we  may  say,  the   most  celebrated  men  in 
mathematics,  for  the  precision,  the  clearness, 
the  elegance,  that  shone    throughout  in  a 
work  which  appeared  not  susceptible  of  them, 
by    its   continual   abstractions,    and   which 
never  left  the  mind  in  repose  on  sensible. 
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objects,  nor  the  means  of  representing  them 
fixedly   to    the   imagination.     Behold   how 
women,  carry  tlie  glory  of  their  sex  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection. 
■     It  would  be  supei-fluous  to  speak  of  dis- 
tinguished women  of  our  present  time,  as 
they  must  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  ;  nor 
should  I  ever  end  my  discourse,  if  I  would 
recal  all  the  women  who   have  illustrated 
tlieir  countries,  by  cultivating  with  success, 
the  arts  and  sciences.     It  is  my  regret  that 
I  must  interdict  myself  the  pleasure  of  de- 
tailing the  progi'ess  of  many  women  who,  by 
the  purity  of  their  manners,  as  well  as  being 
admirable  for  their  knowledge,  have  acquired 
in  all  parts,  the  arts  and  sciences,  by  the 
ingenious  productions  they  have  left  us. 

As  a  veridical  panegyrist,  I  might  say, 
that  if  Greece,  Rome,  Spain,  France,  England, 
Germany,  and  other  parts,  with  reason  vaunt 
of  women  who  had  become  celebrated  for 
productive  genius,  Italy  has  not  the  less 
right  to  vaunt  of  tliem.     And  I  cannot  pass 
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in  silence,  the  brilliant  proof  that  was  given 
in  Rome  of  poetic  talents,  and  which  was, 
at  the  same  time,  a  spectacle  the  most  strik- 
ing and  rare  ;  in  consequence  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  poetess  was  recompensed.  Yes, 
I  beheld  Gorilla's  triumph  at  the  Capital, 
where  triumphed  Scipio,  Paula  Emilia,  Oc- 
tavia,  Constantin,  and  Trajan.  I  beheld  a 
woman  crowned  with  these  lourels,  which 
encircled,  in  other  times,  the  heads  of  con- 
querors and  masters  of  the  world  ;  and 
which  were  destined  to  crown  Petrarca,  Tasso, 
and  Passeroni.  It  is  thus  that  Apollo  en- 
riches himself  by  the  spoils  of  ^lars. 

As  I  have  made  honorable  mention  of  the 
fair  sex  who  made  themselves  conspicuous  in 
the  Belles  lettres,  I  must  not  omit  those  who 
rendered  themselves  so  in  public  affairs  of 
the  highest  importance. 

All  Europe,  at  the  time,  beheld  with 
astonishment,  that  a  great  politician  of  pro- 
found experience,  that  a  warrior  of  proud 
bravery,  that  a  consummate  literary  character 
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was  a  woman  ;  and  one  who  took  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  among  all  women  who  had 
made  their  reputation  in  letters  and  war. 
Under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  d'Eon, 
this  most  extraordinary  woman  bore  the  male 
attire.  Transferring  the  repose  of  the  cabinet, 
to  the  tumultuous  vortex  of  camps,  she 
signalized  herself  in  arms,  as  much  as  she 
had  been  before  distinguished  in  political 
affairs,  with  a  courage,  that  was  rarely  found 
even  in  men  the  most  valiant.  Resuming 
at  length  her  female  attire,  she  called  her- 
self, Mademoiselle  Charlotte  d'Eon  de  Beau- 
mont. 

We  will  cast  a  passing  glance  on  illustrious 
women,  who  have  reigned  in  our  times  with 
so  much  brilliancy  and  admiration.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  seek  into  antiquity  to  find 
women  who  have  ruled  Empires  with  as 
much  prudence  as  equity,  in  war,  as  well  as 
in  peace  ;  who  have  given  laws  as  just,  as 
useful,  and  who  have  honored  and  protected 
the  arts  and  sciences,  causing  commerce  to 
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flourish,  and  enriching  their  states,  hj  the 
productions  of  countries  the  most  distant. 

Modern  history  offers  to  us  an  Isabella  of 
Castile,  in  Spain  :  an  Elizabeth  of  England  ; 
a  Christina,  in  Sweden,  who  have  merited 
the  esteem  of  their  age,  and  of  posterity. 
Nor  can  we  forget  Maria  Teresa  of  Austria, 
Queen  of  Hungary,  who  defended  her  rights 
and  her  Empire,  with  as  much  courage,  as 
genius,  and  prudence,  as  talents,  and  was  at 
the  same  time,  the  prop,  and  the  beloved  of 
her  people. 

Let  us  now  cast  our  eye  on  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  has  been  shaken  more  than 
once  by  a  heroine.  Catherine,  who  we  might 
call  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  did  not 
limit  herself  merely  to  the  glory  of  conquest, 
but  aspired  to  a  kind  of  merit  and  magnifi- 
cence more  glorious  still,  by  following  the 
traces  of  the  immortal  Czar,  Peter  the  Great, 
and  rendering  her  Capital  the  centre  of  good 
taste,  of  savans,  and  of  artists  of  every  kind. 
She    founded  schools  and  academies,   that 
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rivalled  the  most  famous  in  Europe  :  and  she 
had  the  consolation  to  behold  that  of  Saint 
Petersbourg,  presided  over  by  a  female,  who 
joined  superiority  of  talents,  and  rare  quali- 
ties of  mind,  to  a  nobleness  of  soul,  and  the 
charms  of  her  sex. 

Who  then  will  venture  to  deny,  or  doubt, 
that  womeu,  by  the  culture  of  their  minds, 
are  not  fit  to  govern  Empires,  as  well  as  men 
the  most  talented  in  politics  1  I  ever  find 
in  them  a  superiority  above  men  :  for  the 
government  of  a  woman,  being  generally 
milder,  one  submits  more  freely  and  volun- 
tarily to  it.  The  Empire  of  the  fair  sex,  is 
confounded  with  that  of  rank  ;  and  that 
which  one  would  be  tempted  to  refuse  to 
grandeur,  would  be  accorded  more  easily  to 
beauty.  For  the  throne,  whereon  is  seated 
a  woman,  is  a  lover  that  attracts  the  heart, 
without  doing  violence  to  it. 

If  there  still  remains  a  doubt  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  fair  sex,  I  could  add  many 
other  things  to  prove  how  much  women  have 
the  advantage  over  us  in  accomplishments, 
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such  as  painting,  dancing,  and  music  ;  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  abuse  the  attention  of  my 
auditors  by  passing  the  proper  bounds  of 
my  subject,  and  thereby  be  convicted  of 
prolixity. 

PART  THE   THIRD. 

It  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that  I 
have  disputed  the  superiority  of  women  over 
men,  and  I  trust  with  success.  But  if  I 
speak  of  their  beauty,  how  much  superior  are 
they  in  it  to  men. 

What  does  Metastasio  say  of  them  "? 

"  E'  la  belta  del  Cielo 
Un  raggio,  che  innamora, 
E  deve  il  Fato  ancora 
Rispetto  alia  belta." 

One  can  easily  understand  that  beauty  is 
an  advantage  to  women,  when  they  are 
placed  in  a  situation  to  overcome  a  difficulty, 
or  to  undertake  an  enterprise  where  it   is 
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required  that  success  should  follow.  It  is 
here  rests  the  most  delicate  part  of  my 
discourse,  and  that  which  offers  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

If  I  had  only  to  speak  before  an  assembly 
of  young  men,  slaves  to  their  passions,  whose 
soul  is  in  their  eyes,  and  who  become  en- 
raptured at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
I  would  not  have  any  difficulty  in  persuading 
them,  that  a  beautiful  woman  is  the  most 
touching  object  of  nature,  and  the  richest 
gift  which  the  Supreme  Benefactor  has  given 
to  humanity  ;  and,  that,  according  with 
Racine,  a  beautiful  countenance  is,  among 
others,  the  gift  the  most  admirable. 

Le  Ciel  a  fait  les  femmes 

Pour  adoucir  nos  maux,  temperer  nos  humeurs, 

Pour  nous  calmer  de  meme,  et  nous  rendre  meilleurs." 

In  wishing  to  shew  this  third  quality  of 
the  fair  sex,  which  so  eminently  distinguishes 
itself  from  ours,  and  that,  I  may  say,  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  Divinity,  I  should  be 
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fearful  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  enthusiast, 
if  I  insisted  too  much  on  qualities,  which, 
although  contributing  so  often  to  the  happi- 
ness of  society,  become  sometimes  dangerous 
and  fatal.     Yet,  how  could  I  pass  in  silence 
an  endo^vment  so  real  and  so  powerful  as 
that  of  beauty  '?     Should  I  not  have  been 
accused   of  malice  or  insensibility  ?  a  re- 
proach that  I  most  assuredly  do  not  merit. 
And   then,  did  I   not   engage  myself   from 
the  commencement  of  my  discourse  to  place 
the  fair  sex  in  their  true  light,  and  to  shew 
that  they  possessed  a  species  of  superiority 
over   ours  ?     Let  us  accord  to  man,  force, 
vigour,  height,  majesty,  and  just  proportions 
of  the  body,  a  whole,  in  short,  that    makes 
him  respected,  and  that  renders  him  vene- 
rated even  in  the  most  decrepid  age  ;  but 
let  us  admire  in  woman,  besides,  those  quali- 
ties, which  are  in  general  common  to  both 
sexes  ;  let  us  admire,  I  say,  at  the  same 
time,  the  delicacy  of  their  features,  the  soft- 
ness and  fineness  of  their  skin,  the  vivacity 
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of  their  ejes,  tlie  elegance  of  their  figure, 
the  charms  of  their  mouth,  the  lightness  of 
their  steps,  the  charms,  in  short,  of  all  their 
person.  We  must  consider  the  goodness  of 
the  Creator,  who  has  indemnified  the  sex  of 
many  of  the  cares,  accidents,  and  feebleness, 
whereof  nature  is  subject  to. 

If  the  weakness  of  her  body  sometimes 
obliges  woman  to  submit  to  man,  it  is  a 
misfortune  to  her,  but  not  a  fault. 

It  is  always  the  law  of  the'  strongest  that 
makes  the  sheep  tremble  before  the  wolf. 
But  what  do  I  say  '?  Does  not  man  often 
tremble  before  woman,  and  does  she  not 
triumph,  despite  her  weakness,  over  the 
power  and  force  of  the  other  '?  I  shall 
quote,  on  this  subject,  the  couplet  of  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucald,  in  favour  of  Ma- 
dame Longueville,  when  speaking  of  her 
beauty  and  the  empire  she  held  over  his 
heart — 

"  Pour  meriter  ton  coeur,  pour  plaire  a  tes  beaux  yeux, 
J'ai  fait  la  guerre  aux  Rois,  je  I'axirais  fait  eaux  Dieux." 
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Such  is  the  force  and  power  of  beauty  to 
enchain  the  greatest  men,  to  soften  the 
hearts  of  the  most  ferocious,  to  vanquish  the 
most  cruel  tyrants,  and  to  triumph  over 
souls  the  most  insensible,  sometimes  even  at 
the  expense  of  virtue.  The  rage  of  David 
against  Mabel  and  all  his  family,  was  calmed 
by  the  beauty  and  the  sweetness  of  manners 
of   Abigail. 

In  the  mean  time  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  what  might  be  abused  ;  and  if 
man  sometimes  abuses  his  spiritual  and  cor- 
poreal faculties,  to  subjugate  and  deceive 
himself,  it  is  not  surprising  that  woman, 
aided  by  her  charms  to  preserve  her  rights, 
subdues  man  in  her  turn,  and  renders  him 
a  slave  to  her  will  and  caprices,  in  order  to 
make  him  an  object  of  her  ambition  or  her 
vengeance. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  beauty  that  these 
disorders  should  be  attributed,  but  rather  to 
the  weakness  of  man,  who  knows  not  how 
to  bridle  his  passions.     Beauty  is  most  fre- 

VOL.    II.  E 
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quently  accompanied  by  goodness,  which 
knows  how  to  inspire  the  tenderness  of  love, 
but  rarely  the  inclination  of  crime  ;  she 
loses  all  her  charms  when  she  is  enveloped 
m  a  corrupted  and  wicked  heart.  But  what 
is  her  power,  when  in  a  beautiful  body  is 
enclosed  a  mind  still  more  beautiful,  and 
above  all,  when  modesty,  mildness,  benefi- 
cence, accompany  regularity  and  loveliness 
of  features,  a  fine  contour,  and  charms  spread 
over  all  the  person  ? 

"  By  the  means  of  beauty,''  said  the  Car- 
dinal Pompeo  Colonna,  "  and  the  culture  of 
his  mind,  man  might  render  himself  happy 
on  the  earth,  and  would  more  easily  raise 
himself  to  the  knowledge  of  God." 

The  thesis  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  sustained 
the  glory  of  the  fair  sex.  The  fine  imagi- 
nation of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  adored 
beauty  in  their  temples,  contemplated  it  in 
their  exercises  and  games,  sought  to  perfect 
it  in  their  marriages,  and  in  proposing  prizes 
during  the  public  fetes,  raised  statues  to  it. 


Finally,  that  the  opinion  of  the  dignity  being 
more  easily  communicated  to  women  than 
to  men,  was  spread  over  the  earth.  The 
Germans,  and  all  the  people  of  Scandinavia, 
were  firmly  persuaded  of  it.  We  know  the 
respect  that  the  Romans  bore  towards  the 
Sybils  ;  of  the  Pythonissa  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  predictions  of  Egyptian  women.  In 
short,  all  that  had,  or  appeared  to  have 
something  supernatural,  was  always  allotted 
to  women,  the  moment  that  it  bore  any 
affinity  to  beauty.  Behold  what  Metastasio 
says  of  beauty  in  one  of  his  dramas — 


Luce  divinu. 


Raggio  del  Ciel  e  la  bellezza,  e  rende 

Celesti  anche  gli  oggetti,  in  cui  resplende 

Questa  I'Alma  piu  tarde 

Solleva  al  Ciel,  come  solleva  il  sole 

Agni  basso  vapor  ;  questa  a  mortali 

Delia  pemosa  vita 

Tempra  le  noje,  e  ricompensa  i  danni  ; 

Questa  in  mezzo  agli  affanni, 

Gli  infelice  rallegra  ;  in  mezzo  all'ire 

Questa  placa  i  Tiranni,  i  lenti  sprona, 

I  fugaci  incatena, 

Anima  i  vili,  e  i  temerari  affrena." 

E    3 
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But  beauty  does  not  consist  merely  in  ex- 
terior form,    and  the  fine   conformation  of 
parts  of  the  body,  if  they  are  not  accom- 
panied by  the  graces, — qualities  the  most 
proper  to  distinguish  the  fair  sex  from  ours. — 
What  then  is  grace  1     It  is  not  easy  to  define 
it.     It  consists,  perhaps,  in  the  caprice,   the 
fantasy  and  prepossession  of  men.     It  is  a 
thing,   sometimes,  that  is  perceived  only  by 
eyes  already  prepossessed  in  favor  of  a  per- 
son, and  which  often  escapes  the  eyes  of  those 
to  whom  the  person  is  indifierent.      It  is  a 
thing  that  often  makes  the  charms  of  beauty, 
that  elevates  the  heart,  that  produces  passions 
the  most  violent,  that  pleases  and  inflames. 
It  is  a  thing  that  has  more  power  over  the 
mind  than  beauty  itself.     It  manifests  itself 
in  certain   gestures,   in   easy    and   natural 
manners,  in  the  step,  in  a  ravishing  smile,  in 
a  sweetness  of  language,  in  a  voice  touching 
and  sublime,  and,  above  all,  in  the  mein  and 
in  the  eyes.  The  sonnets  of  Pretrach  are  full 
of  sentiments  and  thoughts  which   pourtray 
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the  gi-aces  of  the  beautiful  Laura  ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  one,  wherein  he  exclaims, — 

"  Oime  il  bel  viso  !     Oime  il  soave  sguardo ! 
Oime  il  leggiardo  portamento  altero  !" 

It  is  by  the  graces,  above  all,  that  beauty 
has  at  all  times,  subjugated  Conquerors, 
Legislatures,  Heroes,  and  Philosophers,  who 
by  their  age  and  duty,  appeared  to  be  shel- 
tered from  the  most  lively  impressions. 
Hercules  spun  at  the  feet  of  Omphale  : 
Achilles  became  the  slave  of  Hippodamia  his 
captive  :  Sampson  lost  his  strength  under 
the  scissars  of  Dalilah  :  Cagsar  and  Anthony 
were  burning  for  Cleopatra  :  Massinissa  was 
vanquished  by  Sophonisba :  Seleucus  by 
Stratonica :  Aristotle  forgot  his  philosophy 
when  before  Hersiphila,  as  did  Socrates  before 
Aspasia  :  Catullus  breathed  only  for  Lesbia, 
as  TibuUus  did  for  Delia.  Propertius  com- 
posed four  books  on  his  passion  for  Hostilia  ; 
Ovid  spoke  only  of  Corinna  :  Horace  was 
never  tired  in  exalting  the  praises  of  Glicera. 
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And  in  modern  times,  how  many  of  the  fair, 
who  by  their  beauty,  accompanied  by  the 
graces,  subdued  the  first  men  of  the  age  they 
lived  in.  For  instance,  Madame  de  Chatillon, 
drew  the  great  Conde  to  her  party,  and  he 
became  entirely  under  her  will.  Madame 
de  Longueville  governed  the  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucald  :  and  ]\Iadame  de  Soujon,  by 
the  ascendancy  of  her  charms  and  beauty, 
seized  upon  the  heart  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans. 

"Were  I  not  fearful  of  prolixity,  I  could 
dwell  on  many  other  women  of  modern  times, 
whose  beauty  made  much  noise  in  the  world. 
But  I  cannot  withhold  myself  from  noticing 
the  beautiful  Emilia  Spinola  of  Genoa  ;  who 
united  all  the  qualities  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  which  are  generally  found  separ- 
ately dispersed  in  a  great  number  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  certain,  that  had  she  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Apelles  and  Praxitelles, 
these  famed  artists  would  have  required  no 
other  model  than  her  for  their  Venus.     Who 
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could  have  beheld  her  without  loving  her  \ 
Who  could  have  heard  her  without  admiring 
her  eloquence  ?  Xever  was  there  a  person 
that  united  so  much  perfection,  without  the 
smallest  vanity.  She  knew  how  to  merit, 
at  the  same  moment,  admiration,  esteem,  and 
love ;  and  her  virtue  served  as  a  counter- 
poison  to  the  effect  of  her  charms,  so  much 
so,  that  men  the  most  susceptible  of  violent 
passions,  accosted  her  with  timidity  ;  and  in 
her  presence,  desires  the  most  inflamed,  be- 
came changed  to  the  most  respectful 
homage. 

Let  us  avow,  therefore,  that  nothing  is 
above  the  power  of  beauty,  and  that  by  its 
means,  women  have  overcome  difficulties 
which  have  been  conceived  impossible  to 
effect. 

But  there  is,  in  particular,  a  species  of 
perfection  in  a  woman,  to  which  men  do  not 
properly  attain.  I  speak  of  the  charm  of 
the  voice.  \ye  know  that  the  finest  harmony 
that  we  can  hear,  is  generally  that  of  the 
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voice  of  a  woman,  and  that  without  being 
in  love,  we  have  infinitely  more  pleasure  in 
hearing  the  fine  voice  of  a  woman,  than  the 
modulation  of  the  factitious  voices  of  those 
unhappy  and  degraded  beings,  who  properly, 
do  not  belong  to  either  of  the  two  sexes. 
These  artificial  voices,  which  please  the 
organs  by  just  and  precise  sounds,  light  and 
harmonious  as  they  are,  strike  not  to  the 
soul,  move  not  the  heart,  nor  can  give  us 
any  lively  sensation,  because  they  come  from 
a  depth  that  feels  nothing.  AYe  might 
therefore  say,  that  this  mania,  notwithstand- 
ing this  barbarous  mode  of  pleasing  our 
ears,  is  still  a  homage  rendered  to  the  voice 
of  woman. 

I  shall  end  my  discourse  by  a  trait  that 
extends  itself  throughout  the  world,  and 
which  I  give,  in  order  to  crown  all  what  I 
have  said  in  favor  of  the  fair  sex.  However 
little  versed  they  might  be  in  history  or 
literature,  it  is  well  known  how  women  have 
influenced  at  various  times,  and  in  different 
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countries,  events,  civil,  political,  and  moral ; 
and  in  society,  how  much  are  felt  the  charms, 
the  taste,  and  the  pleasures,  which  women 
bring  with  them  :  for  pleasures  the  most 
preponderating,  infinitely  lose  their  zest,  if 
woman  animates  them  not  by  her  presence. 

In  short,  women  have  the  talent  to  per- 
petuate the  most  legitimate  love,  the  most 
veritable  good,  and  give  to  society  the  true 
tone  of  politeness,  and  the  most  delicate 
taste.  To  a  man  in  rural  retirement,  they 
form  his  dearest  delight ;  and  by  a  submis- 
sive prudence,  a  modest  hability,  mildness, 
adroitness,  without  art,  they  excite  him  to 
virtue,  reanimate  sentiments  of  happiness, 
and  soften  all  the  toils  of  human  life.  Such 
is  the  glory,  such  is  the  power  and  empire 
of  the  fair  sex. 

These  charming  beings,  whose  power  ap- 
proaches the  nearest  to  that  of  the  divinity, 
and  whose  graces  make  their  faults  to  be 
forgotten,  would  be  too  formidable  in  tlie 
world,  if  God,  in  granting  to  tliem  qualities 
E  5 
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of  heart,  miud,  and  body  so  beautiful,  had 
exempted  them  from  all  imperfections,  which, 
happily  for  us,  counterbalance  their  sovereign 
power,  and  place  a  limit  to  that  empire  ; 
they  might  otherwise  undividedly  usurp  over 
men." 

*'  Having  now  concluded  my  essay,  I  have 
to  request  that  the  ladies  will  receive  my 
humble  thanks  for  their  kind  attention 
during  its  recital,  wherein  the  no  less  humble 
attempt  has  been  made  to  sustain  their 
glory." 

The  moment  that  Captain  Dashwood 
finished,  the  ladies,  as  if  by  a  simul- 
taneous impulse,  all  arose  from  their  seats, 
and  crowded  round  him,  exj)ressing,  with 
beaming  eyes  of  undisguised  pleasure,  by  a 
shower  of  thanks,  their  gratitude  to  the 
handsome  champion,  for  his  devotion  to  their 
cause. 

"  Behold  j^lahomet  in  his  seventh  heaven 
surrounded  by  his  houris  \"  exclaimed  Major 
O'Dogherty  to  Colonel  Bailey,  pointing  to  the 

gTOUp. 
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"  Not  an  inapt  simile,"  replied  the  latter, 
laughing. 

"  And  enough  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of 
the  benedicts,"  added  ^lajor  Balfour,  who 
joined  them  at  the  moment. 

"  And  the  envy  and  despair  of  the 
bachelors,"  rejoined  O'Dogherty. 

The  colloquy  was  interrupted  by  the 
music  striking  up  for  th^  dance,  when  the 
honor  of  opening  the  bail  was  allotted  to 
the  handsome  champion,  who  led  off  the 
graceful  and  inspiring  waltz  with  ^Irs.  Bal- 
four. 

The  scene  that  presented  itself  at  this 
moment,  was  one  of  picturesque  beauty. 
All  that  art  could  furnish,  or  wealth  pro- 
duce, had  been  tastefully  brought  together 
to  adorn  the  saloon  and  adjoining  apart- 
ments. Rich  velvets  of  Genoa,  covered  the 
walls  ;  vases  of  the  purest  alabaster,  witli 
their  delicately  wrought  groupings,  were 
filled  with  the  gayest  and  most  fragi'ant  and 
ever-blooming  flowers  of  Liguria  :  statues  of 
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Parian  marble,  seen  at  intervals  between  the 
fluted  Corinthian  pillars,  from  which  hung 
garlands  of  living  roses  and  myrtles,  con- 
trasted beautifully  mth  the  chaste,  pale 
wreathings  of  undying  art.  The  brilliancy 
of  the  lights,  the  sound  of  the  inspiring 
music  from  a  band  of  celebrated  musicians, 
all  delightfully  blended  in  one  harmonious 
whole,  while  the  figures  of  the  ladies  spark- 
ling in  gems,  and  gliding  around  with  the 
noiseless  steps  of  sylphs,  completed  the 
enchantment  of  this  scene  of  festivity. 

It  was  near  the  midnight  hour  ere  the 
continuation  of  the  dance  was  interrupted 
by  the  announcement  of  supper,  when  the 
guests  retired  from  the  saloon  and  adjoining 
rooms,  to  enter  a  spacious  and  brilliantly 
illumined  hall,  in  which  was  spread  tables 
covered  with  the  choisest  delicacies  of  viands 
and  wines,  and  adorned  with  all  that  taste- 
ful fancy  could  imagine  or  devise.  Seated 
at  the  splendid  board,  the  lively  conversation 
aid  cheerful  countenances  of  the  occupants. 
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threw  an  expression  of  animation  and  hap- 
piness on  the  scene,  which  to  a  philosopher 
entering  at  the  moment,  would  have  raised 
a  heavy  sigh,  in  the  contemplation  that  one 
so  joyous,  should,  like  all  other  mundane 
happiness,  be  but  transitory,  and  could  not 
endure  for  ever.  As  the  guests,  however, 
were  not  philosophers,  they  seized  the 
present  moment  of  enjoyment,  and  gave  but 
little  thought  of  the  world  without. 

"  What  a  beautiful  display,  and  how 
beautifully  arranged,"  exclaimed  the  lively 

Countess    Dowager    of    W ,    to  Major 

O'Dogherty,  who  sat  on  his  right. 

"  What  exquisite  taste  !"  added  another 
lady  who  sat  on  his  left. 

"  How  comes  it.  Major,"  demanded  the 
former,  that  you  bachelors,  who  have  this 
night  exhibited  such  exquisite  taste,  should 
have,  during  your  lives,  forgotten  one  es- 
sential to  complete  it  V 

"  And  what  may  that  1)e,  my  lady  V 

'^  A  wife." 
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"  A  wife  essential  to  the  completion  of 
taste!" 

"  It  is  a  woman's  opinion/'  observed  the 
Countess. 

"  And  that  ought  to  have  no  little  weight 
on  such  a  subject,"  added  the  ladv  on  the  left- 

"  I  am  afraid,  ladies,  I  shall  never  arrive 
at  the  proper  solution  of  taste  then,"  replied 
the  ^lajor,  laughing. 

"  You  a  soldier,  and  afraid !"  rejoined  the 
Countess,  joining  with  the  other  lady  in  the 
laugh. 

'•  Why  it  is  ten  times  worse  than  a  for- 
lorn hope.  What  is  taste  1  It  is  a  problem 
— who  cau  solve  it  1  Do  not  half  the 
world  think  they  possess  it,  while  the  other 
half  insist  they  know  nothing  about  it,  and 
that  they  onli/  know  what  it  is  ?  And  so  in 
this  manner,  are  the  different  opinions  on 
matrimony.  A  lover  is  a  very  fine  poetic 
character,  but  when  he  becomes  a  husband, 
the  poetry  too  often  flies  out  of  the  window, 
to  give  admittance  to — to — " 
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"  Apathy,  you  would  say,"  said  the 
Countess. 

"  Too  often,  I  apprehend.  To  give  you, 
however,  an  illustration  of  my  meaning,  I 
mil  recount  an  anecdote  on  the  subject. 
should  you,  ladies,  have  the  wish  and  pa- 
tience to  listen  to  it.'' 

"  Oh,  by  all  means  let  us  have  it,  "  replied 
the  Countess. 

"  Oh,  yes,  do  favor  us,"  added  the  lady 
on  the  left. 

"  I  shall  first,  then,  beg  to  inform  you, 
that  the  circumstance  I  am  about  to  relate, 
occurred  while  I  was  at  Rome  some  few 
years  past,  and  which  was  told  to  me  by  a 
friend  of  the  parties  concerned.  As  far  as 
I  can  recollect,  I  will  recount  it  to  you, 
in  the  words  in  which  itwas  delivered, 
and  which  I  shall  designate  under  the 
title  of — 

BEFORE  AXD  AFTER  MARRIAGE. 

"  Yes  !"  exclaimed  the  young  Count  Ro- 
dolfo  Colonna,  "  now  that  my  beloved  El- 
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mira  has  consented  to  become  mine,  I  am 
resolved  to  have  the  image  of  Hjmen  pour- 
traved  in  all  his  beauty  !" 

"  Summoning  a  domestic,  the  impassioned 
lover  directed  him  to  seek  for  Diotti  a  cele- 
brated painter,  and  conduct  him  to  the  palace 
without  delay. 

Scarcely  half  an  hour  elapsed  than  Diotti 
appeared. 

"  I  would  have  a  picture  from  you,"  ex- 
claimed the  Count,  the  moment  the  painter 
entered  the  room,  "  and  one  wherein  I  ar- 
dently wish  the  utmost  extent  of  your  art 
should  be  exerted.  It  is  a  picture  of  Hymen 
— one  that  must  be  endowed  with  every 
grace,  and  more  beautiful  than  Adonis  ;  the 
light  of  his  torch  more  brilliant  than  that  of 
Love  ;  in  short,  throw  into  the  figure  every 
fascination  and  charm  which  your  genius 
may  devise,  and  your  reward  shall  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  merits  of  the  picture." 

Diotti,  who  knew  the  liberality  of  the 
Count,  assured  him  that  he  would  exert  his 
utmost  skill  to  satisfy  him. 
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On  the  eve  preceding  the  Count's  marriage, 
the  picture  was  brought  to  the  Palace  for  the 
inspection  of  the  noble  lover  ;  but  heVas 
not  satisfied  with  it. 

"  There  wants  in  the  figure/'  he  exclaimed 
to  the  painter,  "  a  certain  air  of  gaiety,  a 
certain  resistless  charm,  a  voluptuousness  ; 
in  short,  it  does  not  come  up  to  my  idea  of 
Hymen.  You  have  pourtrayed  but  a  me- 
diocre beauty,  you  therefore  can  expect  but 
a  mediocre  recompense." 

Diotti,  who  possessed  as  much  natural  wit 
as  he  did  genius  for  painting,  readily  re- 
plied, 

"  You  are  right.  Count,  in  being  dissatis- 
fied with  the  beauties  of  my  picture,  as  it 
appears  under  present  circumstances.  It  is 
not  yet  dry,  the  face  is  under  a  mist,  and 
to  speak  more  explicitly,  I  have  employed 
my  colours  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  pic- 
ture will  not  be  worth  your  notice  for  some 
time.  As  I  am  not  pressed  for  money,  I 
will  take  it  away,  and  return  with  it  in  the 
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course  of  a  few  months,  when  I  am  satis- 
fied it  will  seem  to  you  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent light  to  that  which  it  appears  at 
present." 

With  these  words,  Diotti  bowed,  and  took 
leave  of  the  lover,  taking  the  picture  away 
with  him. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Count  was  mar- 
ried to  his  adored  Elmira. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  months,  Diotti 
again  made  his  appearance  with  the  picture, 
just  as  he  had  painted  it,  and  placed  it  be- 
fore the  youthful  husband. 

"  You  assured  me,"  exclaimed  the  latter, 
with  an  air  of  surprise,  while  examining  it 
with  attention,  "  you  assured  me  that  time 
would  improve  the  picture  ;  but  what  a 
change  !  I  can  scarcely  recognise  it  !  I 
certainly  admire  the  effect  which  time  has 
produced  on  the  colours,  but  I  cannot  avoid 
remarking  that  the  countenance  of  Hymen 
is  a  little  too  gay  in  expression  ;  for  you 
have  given  it  a  certain  air  of  playfulness 
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which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  character. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  Hymen." 

"  Be  it  so,  Count,"  replied  Diotti  with  a 
smile,  "  that  which  I  foretold  has  come  to 
pass.  Hymen  is  now  less  beautiful  in  your 
thoughts  than  in  my  picture  ;  it  was  quite 
the  reverse  three  months  past.  It  is  not  the 
picture  which  has  changed — it  is  your  mind. 
You  were  then  the  lover,  you  are  now  the 
husband,  and '^ 

"  Enough,  enough !  hastily  interrupted  the 
the  Count  with  an  air  of  embarrassment,  and 
seeking  to  elude  the  painter's  observation, 
"  I  understand  you  perfectly.  Your  picture, 
is,  of  a  truth,  enchanting  beyond  my  ima- 
gination," it  is  therefore  but  just,  that  the 
payment  of  it  should  be  commensurate  with 
your  talent.  Take  therefore  this  purse,  which 
contains  a  sum  more  than  you  probably  an- 
ticipated, and  leave  me  the  picture." 

''  Not  so,  Count,"  replied  Diotti,  "  I  will 
not  leave  it,  neither  will  I  accept  your  mu- 
mficent    offer    until    I  paint  you  another 
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which  shall  please  both  lover  and  husband, 
and  which  I  will  endeavour  to  make  the 
chef  cVceuvre  of  all  that  I  have  hitherto 
essayed." 

A  short  time  after  this  interview,  Diotti 
again  returned,  bringing  with  him  the 
promised  picture,  which  he  had  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  situation  in  the  gallery  of  the 
palace,  The  whole  extent  of  his  art  had 
been  employed  in  certain  rules  of  optics  and 
perspective,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
portrait  of  Hymen  appeared  charming  and  in 
all  its  beauties  to  those  who  regarded  it  at  a 
distance,  but  when  approached  and  viewed 
too  near,  it  no  longer  bore  the  same  appear- 
ance ;  for  the  beholders,  would,  to  their 
surprise,  then  discover,  that  all  the  charms 
of  Hymen  would  completely  vanish." 

"  Thus  ends  my  illustration,  ladies." 

"A  very  amusing  one,  truly,"  said  the 
Countess,  "  and  one  that  amply  discovers 
your  tenacity  to  single  blessedness." 

"  Oh,  he  is  incorrigible  !"  added  the  lady 
on  the  left. 
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"  A  decided  old  bachelor/'  rejoined  the 
Countess  laughing. 

"  "Slercj  ! — pity  !  ladies  ; — I  may  change/' 
exclaimed  O'Dogherty  entreatingly. 

"  ^^ever,  never  !"  retorted  both  ladies. 

"  Xever,  never  !"  was  reechoed  amid  much 
merriment  by  the  guests  of  both  sexes  who 
were  within  hearing,  and  who  had  been  atten- 
tive listeners  to  O'Dogherty's  "illustration." 

The  music  for  the  renewal  of  the  dance 
striking  forth  at  this  moment,  put  an  end  to 
the  colloquy,  as  all  the  guests  immediately 
rose,  and  returned  to  the  saloon  :  where  the 
votaries  of  Terpsichore  again  sported  their 
figures  in  the  mazes  of  the  inspiring  dance, 
and  heeded  not  the  passing  hours,  until 
warned  by  Aurora  that  it  was  time  to  de- 
part. 
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CHAPTER   in. 


'•  I  AM  fearfal,  Mr.  President/'  smilingly  re- 
plied the  youthful  Captain  Westby  to  the 
call  of  the  former,  "  that  at  the  ball  the  other 
night,  I  danced  away  what  little  sense  or 
TecoUection  nature  bestowed  upon  me ;  so 
that  you  must  pardon  any  incoherencies  1 
may  commit  in  giving  you  a  description  of 
a  scene  I  witnessed  some  little  time  back, 
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when  making  a  tour  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
which  was 

A   MILITARY    EXECUTIO^^   L\   SPAIN. 

A  soldier  of  the  provincial  regiment  of 
Jaen,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  was  struck 
by  his  Lieutenant,  and  the  blow  was  returned. 
The  man  was  delivered  over  to  the  guard  : 
and  though  the  officer  was  advised  by  his 
Colonel  to  let  the  matter  drop,  for  his  own 
sake,  he  obstinately  refused,  and  demanded 
that  the  offender  should  be  brought  to  a 
Court-Martial.  The  latter  was  therefore 
tried  ;  and  although  every  effort  was  made 
to  save  his  life,  he  was  condemned  to  be  shot 
The  officer,  however,  did  not  escape  :  he  was 
dismissed  the  service  for  having  first  struck 
the  man.  The  unfortunate  victim  of  his 
obstinacy,  was  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the 
regmient,  and.  every  officer  of  it,  excepting 
the  Colonel,  exerted  himself  to  obtain  a  miti- 
gation of  the  sentence,  not  only  from  a  regard 
for  the  prisoner,  but  also  from  an  apprehen- 
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sion  that  a  meeting  might  be  the  consequence 
of  it.  These  applications,  however,  were  not 
seconded  by  the  Colonel,  who  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  some  secret  cause  of  dislike 
to  the  prisoner,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  they  were  unavailing. — The  answer 
returned  from  the  General  commanding,  was, 
that  discipline  must  be  kept  up,  and,  that 
this  man  must  be  made  an  example  of,  to 
check  certain  symptoms  of  insubordination 
which  had  lately  shown  themselves  amongst 
the  troops.  The  condemned  was  ordered  to 
undergo  his  sentence  in  two  days. 

The  prisoner  was  allowed  to  go,  with  a 
strong  guard,  to  hear  mass  on  tlie  day  pre- 
ceding that  fixed  for  his  execution  :  and  here 
a  circumstance  occurred,  which  exasperated 
the  unfortunate  soldier  against  his  Colonel. 
After  the  melancholy  ceremony  was  over, 
and  he  had  been  confessed  by  the  priest,  an 
old  friend,  a  native  of  the  same  village,  begged 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  embrace  his 
hapless  comrade.     This  was  refused,   and  on 
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his  attempting  to  pass  the  guard,  the 
Colonel  srave  orders  that  he  should  be  sent 
to  the  guard  house.  This  was  more  than 
the  prisoner  could  bear,  and  he  poured  forth 
against  his  Colonel,  a  torrent  of  those  abusive 
expressions  which  are  to  be  heard  in  per- 
fection only  from  the  mouth  of  an  enraged 
Spaniard. — This  sealed  his  doom  ;  for  there 
was  even  then  a  hope  that  his  life  would  be 
spared  ;  but  the  infuriated  Colonel  swore, 
that  no  power  on  earth  should  save  him. 

The  morning  of  the  execution  arrived,  and 
as  I  walked  round  the  ramparts  to  the  gate 
leading  to  the  glacis  where  the  tragedy  was 
to  take  place,  I  could  scarcely  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  a  fellow  creature  was  to  be 
torn  from  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  of  the 
bright  face  of  heaven,  to  be  hurried  into 
the  darkness  and  oblivion  of  the  cold  grave. 
It  was  one  of  those  lovely  mornings  of  Xo- 
vember,  which  are  only  to  be  enjoyed  in 
sunny  Spain.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly 
and  warmly,  and  a  soft  South  wind  scarcely 

VOL.    u  F 
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rippled  the  surface  of    the  bay,   the  long 
swell  of   which,    broke  in  murmurs  on  the 
sandy  beach.     Every  thing  seemed  to  smile 
— the  very  battlements  of  the  gay  citadel 
seemed  150  have    lost    their   gloomy  frown, 
and  the  sky  above,  was  of  that  deep,  clear 
blue,  peculiar  to  southern   climates.      I  felt 
as   though  it   was   a   painful   dream,  till  I 
arrived  at  the  bastion  overlooking  the  place 
of  execution,  where    I  found   a  small  party 
of  artillery   men,   with    an    officer,   quietly 
seated  round  two  twenty  four  pounders,  the 
muzzles  of  which,  I  observed  were  depressed, 
so  as  to  command  the  glacis.     Passing  on  a 
little  farther  to  a  point  that  commanded  a 
view  of  the  Ployalla  de  las  Escuelas,  a  small 
square  in  the  neighbourhood   of  the  gate,  I 
saw  two  field  pieces  drawn  out,  and  ready 
for  action,  while  a  strong  guard  was  posted 
close  by.    The  spot  chosen  for  the  execution, 
was  a  part  of  the  glacis,   bounded  on    one 
side  l)y  a  low  parapet  wall,    and,    on   the 
other,  bv  the  sea-wall,  which  did   not  rise 
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more  than  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the 
glacis.  Detachments  were,  every  few  minutes, 
arriving  from  all  parts  of  the  lines ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  battalion  to  which  the 
prisoner  belonged,  was  on  the  ground  ;  two 
companies  of  the  Urbanos,  two  of  Capel- 
gorris,  and  a  picket  from  every  other  battalion 
in  that  army,  successively  arrived  and  took 
up  the  positions  marked  out  for  them. 
There  were  rather  more  than  three  thousand 
men  under  arms,  drawn  up  so  as  to  form 
three  sides  of  an  irregular  oblong  ;  the  sea- 
wall representing  the  fourth,  which  was  by 
far  the  smallest.  In  the  centre  of  this,  at 
five  or  six  feet  distance  from  a  little  parapet, 
a  strong  stake  was  fixed  in  the  ground,  with 
a  small  seat  attached  to  it,  on  which  the 
prisoner  was  to  be  bound. 

There  was  some  delay,  during  which  the 
officers  appeared  anxious  and  uncomfortablt^ 
for  with  all  their  apparent  security,  it  was 
generally  known  that  a  mutiny  was  by  no 
means  an  improbable  occurrence. 
F   3 
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Presently  a  clatter  of  hoofs  was  heard, 
and  the  Colonel  of  the  Jaen  Regiment,  with 
other  superior  officers,  rode  np,  who,  with  his 
companions,  having  dismounted,  entered  the 
open  space. 

Then  was  heard  the  mournful  note  of  the 
drum,  and  the  wailing  of  the  bugles  in  the 
dead  march,  as  a  melancholy  procession 
made  its  appearance  at  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  hornwork.  First  came  the  officer  com- 
manding the  guard  on  horseback,  and  in  his 
rear,  the  band  playing  the  mournful  air  of 
death.  These  were  followed  by  a  strong 
guard,  in  the  midst  of  which,  appeared  the  un- 
fortunate prisoner  with  his  elbows  pinioned, 
a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  supported 
on  either  side  by  a  Cure,  or  priest.  Behind 
him  was  borne  his  coffin.  The  ranks  were 
opened  as  the  procession  approached.  The 
prisoner,  attended  by  the  priests,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  coffin  bearers,  entered  the 
space,  the  guard  mingling  with  the  ranks 
already  formed. 
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The  condemned  was  a  tall,  stout,  powerful 
man,  with  a  fine  expression  of  countenance. 
He  looked  two  or  three  times  around,  and 
exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Soldiers  ! 
will  jou  see  vour  comrade  murdered  1" 

The  Colonel  commanding  the  execution, 
stepped  forward,  and  drawing  his  sword, 
cried  in  as  equally  loud  voice,  "  In  the  name 
of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Constitution,  the 
first  man  who  raises  his  voice  or  his  hand,  to 
interrupt  the  execution  of  the  Court  ]\Iartial 
on  Joaquim  Lopez,  shall  be  shot  on  the 
ground-'' 

A  gloomy  silence  followed  this  warning, 
and  although  the  men  looked  black  and 
threatening,  perfect  order  was  maintained. 

The  criminal  was  then  made  to  kneel  in 
the  centre  of  the  space,  and  the  sentence  of 
the  Court-Martial  was  read.  Rising,  after- 
wards, he  repeatedly  addressed  an  officer  who 
eame  fi'om  his  native  viUage,  and  thus  at- 
tempted to  prolong  the  time,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  creating  a   mutiny,   and   of  being 
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rescued  by  his  comrades.  Seeing  the  inu- 
tility of  this,  he  turned  upon  his  Colonel,  and 
overwhelmed  him  with  a  torrent  of  the  bit- 
terest vituperation.  The  latter  bore  this  for 
a  lew  minutes  :  but  his  patience  at  length 
having  been  exhausted,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
removed  to  the  stake.  The  condemned  did 
not  wait  to  be  conducted  to  the  spot,  for  he 
boldly  walked  to  it  himself,  followed  by  the 
priests  and  the  attendants.  Casting  a  look 
at  the  bright  sea  and  the  sunny  sky,  he 
deliberately  knelt  down  a  little  on  one  side 
of  the  stake,  and  refused  to  allow  a  hand- 
kerchief to  be  put  over  his  eyes,  repeatedly 
exclaiming,  "  Matame,  matame"  " Kill  me, 
kill  me," — The  attendants  then  withdrew, 
leaving  only  the  priests  with  him  :  whom  he 
impatiently  warned  away  when  they  offered 
him  their  consolations.  His  countenance  was 
expressive  of  mingled  contempt  and  rage, 
and  he  remained  firm  and  motionless  as  a 
statue.  In  the  mean  time,  the  firing  party, 
consisting  of  a  Sergeant  and  six  men,  with  a 
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reserve  of  six  more,  was  drawn  up  at  about 
seven  paces  from  him.  The  priests  retired. 
I  had  seen  men  falling  in  the  field,  writh- 
ing in  protracted  agonies  from  mortal  wounds, 
and  my  nerves  had  remained  unshaken  :  but 
this  cool,  deliberate  destruction  of  a  fellow 
creature,  was  almost  too  much  for  me.  The 
word  was  given,  and  I  was  recalled  to  con- 
sciousness by  the  glance  of  the  muskets  as 
they  were  brought  down  to  the  present.  The 
condemned  remained  perfectly  steady  and 
upright.  A  puff  of  smoke  and  a  flash  fol- 
lowed, when  he  fell  to  one  side,  dead.  Two 
balls  had  passed  through  his  face  and  head, 
the  brain  escaping  behind,  and  two  through 
his  neck. 

The  band  struck  up  a  lively  air  ;  the 
troops  broke  into  column,  and  after  marching 
past  the  body,  then  returned  to  their  various 
posts.  The  body  was  placed  in  the  coffin, 
and  removed  for  interment  :  and  five  minutes 
after  this,  after  the  unfortunate  man  had 
ceased  to  breathe,  no  trace  remained  of  the 
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awful  tragedy,  save  the  blood  and  brains 
which  polluted  the  fresh  sward. 

As  I  turned  away  from  the  spot,  I  could 
not  help  moralizing  on  the  fragile  tenure  by 
which  we  hold  existence,  and  watching  the 
tiny  cloud  of  smoke  floating  far  away 
over  the  bright  waters  of  the  bay,  and 
gradually  becoming  attenuated  and  lost  in 
the  distance.  I  could  not  but  compare  it 
to  man,  driven  hither  and  thither  by  every 
wind  of  circumstance  and  passion,  and  at 
length  swallowed  up  in  the  vast  and  unex- 
plored abyss  of  eternity. 

Three  crosses,  rudely  traced  on  a  stone, 
mark  the  spot  where  this  victim  was  offered 
up  on  the  altar  of  military  discipline  ;  and 
the  benighted  peasant,  or  the  straggling 
soldier,  as  he  passes,  hastily  crosses  himself, 
and  breathes  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the 
unfortunate  Joaquim  Lopez. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 


The  members  being  assembled,  and  the  Pre- 
sident giving  his  usual  signal  for  them  to  be 
seated,  the  Conte  d'Areano,  a  Roman  Xoble, 
and  a  Colonel  of  Carbineers,  being  next  in 
the  list,  was  called  upon  for  his  relation. 

"  I  shall  give  you,"  said  the  Count,  "  an 
episode  in  the  life  of  a  most  particular  friend 
of  mine,  which  he  related  to  me,  and  whicli 
F    5 
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displays,  a  remarkable  instance  among  many 
others  on  record,  of  the  power  of  the  imagi- 
nation over  a  sensitive  mind,  or  one  that  is 
strongly  impressed  at  the  time,  with  some 
very  serious  and  important  object.  I  shall, 
however,  without  any  further  preface,  com- 
mence my  sketch  of — 

ADELA. 

It  was  midnight  when  the  youthful  Or- 
lando, Marchese  della  Yalle,  accompanied  by 
an  attendant,  was  returning  from  a  bridal 
festival  which  had  taken  place  at  a  villa 
situated  outside  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Rome. 
The  night  was  unusually  gloomy  ;  scarcely  a 
star  to  be  seen. 

While  bending  his  way  down  the  Capito- 
line  hill,  the  loud  cry  of  a  female  suddenly 
broke  upon  his  ear. 

"  Murder  !  murder  !     Help  !  help  !'' 

From  the  obscurity  preventing  his  dis- 
cerning objects  at  any  distance,  the  Marchese 
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was  unable  to  ascertain  whence  the  cry 
proceeded.  Dramng  his  rapier,  he  rapidly 
advanced,  followed  by  his  attendant. 

"  Here  !  here  1"  exclaimed  the  same 
voice. 

In  another  moment,  the  ^larchese  sud- 
denly stumbled  against  what  he  discovered 
to  be,  the  body  of  a  man,  lying  extended 
on  the  road,  at  the  side  of  whom  a  female 
was  kneelinof  and  bending  over. 

"  Ah  !  Signor,  you  have  come  in  time  to 
save  im,  but  too  late  to  save  him  who  now 
lies  before  you  plundered  and  assassinated. 

Saying  these  words,  the  grief-stricken 
female  pressed  the  inanimate  corpse  in  her 
arms. 

The  sudden  transition  from  the  scene  of 
joy  of  a  bridal  festival,  to  the  dreadful  spec- 
tacle of  murder  now  before  Orlando,  ren- 
dered more  horrible  by  the  obscurity  of  the 
night,  and  the  rending  sobs  of  the  female, 
was  truly  terrific 

"  Ah  Signor  !""  resumed  tlie  female,  '*  if 
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you  had  not    so   opportunely  come   to  my 
succour,  I,  too,  must  have  been  murdered  !" 

Orlando  assured  her  of  his  protection,  and 
desire  to  render  her  every  assistance.  He 
then  directed  his  assistant  to  hasten  to  his 
abode,  and  to  return  with  lights  and  means 
to  remove  the  body.  The  active  attendant 
quickly  ran  off  to  fulfil  the  order,  and  ere 
long,  reappeared  with  four  of  his  fellow- 
servants,  bearing  torches,  whose  lurid  light, 
as  it  struck  on  the  visage  of  the  female, 
revealed  to  Orlando,  features  of  startling 
beauty,  and  such  as  he  thought  he  had  never 
before  witnessed.  So  absorbed  was  he  in 
gazing  on  her,  that  not  until  the  act  of  her 
rising  from  the  ground,  did  he  reflect  that 
his  exertions  were  required  in  giving  the 
necessary  directions  as  to  the  removal  of  the 
corpse,  which,  by  his  orders,  was  now  lifted 
from  the  ground,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  domestics.  Offering  his  arm  to  the 
disconsolate  female,  the  melancholy  cortege 
moved  on  in  silence. 
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On  arriving  at  the  abode  of  the  deceased, 
the  body  was  placed  on  a  couch,  in  a  chamber 
furnished  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  A 
poniard,  which  must  have  caused  instanta- 
neous d^ath,  was  found  deeply  buried  in 
his  breast.  The  form  and  features  of  the 
unfortunate  victim,  bore  the  stamp  of  man- 
liness, youth,  and  beauty. 

After  some  fruitless  attempts,  on  the  part 
of  Orlando,  to  persuade  the  afflicted  lady  to 
remove  from  the  chamber  of  death,  he  at 
length  succeeded,  and  led  her  into  an  ad- 
joining one,  preceded  by  a  domestic  with 
lights  :  but  all  his  persuasions  were  inef- 
fectual in  urging  her  to  take  some  repose. 
Determined  not  to  quit  her,  he  sat  up  with 
her  the  whole  night.  Shortly  after  day- 
break, two  officers  of  justice  were  announced. 
After  examining  the  corpse,  they  requested 
the  lady  to  state  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  deceased  met  his  death,  as  well  as 
all  those  respecting  herself,  and  the  time  and 
manner  she  became  acquainted  .with  him,  as 
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also  her  name  and  parentage.  Hesitating  a 
few  moments  as  if  endeavouring  to  collect 
her  thoughts,  she  mournfully  stated,  that 
the  deceased,  the  Conte  d'Albano,  about  an 
hour  before  midnight,  from  the  sultriness  of 
the  weather,  proposed  a  walk  to  her,  which 
being  assented  to,  they  went  out  together, 
unattended,  to  seek  the  air.  That  re- 
turning home  along  the  Capitoline  hill, 
they  were  suddenly  beset  by  four  men  ; 
before  the  Conte  had  time  to  defend  himself, 
one  of  them  sprung  on  him,  and  stabbed 
him,  when  he  fell  lifeless  on  the  road.  That 
while  two  of  the  assassins  were  depriving 
him  of  a  gold  watch,  and  lacerating  one 
of  his  fingers  in  the  endeavour  to  wrench 
from  it  a  diamond  ring,  the  other  two  were 
despoiling  her  of  her  ear-rings  and  neck-lace, 
which  weie  also  of  diamonds ;  in  doing 
whicli,  they  inflicted  bruises  both  on  her 
neck  and  ears.  That  at  the  moment  they 
had  taken  away  her  bracelets  of  gold,  she 
heard  the  approach  of  footsteps,    which  in- 
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duced  her  at  once  to  cry  out  for  succour, 
when  the  assassins,  who  must  likemse  have 
heard  them,  instantly  fled  ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  after,  the  Signor,  now  present,  ap- 
peared with  his  attendant. 

"  My  name,''  continued  the  afflicted  lady, 
"  is  Adela  Rovella,  which,    alas !  bespeaks 
the  position  I  bore.    An  orphan,  at  an  early 
age,  I  was  placed  in  a  convent,  where  I  re- 
mained until  my  education  was  completed. 
Soon  after  quitting  it,  I  was   unhappily   se- 
duced by  the  deceased  Conte  d'Albano,  with 
whom  I  lived,  and  against  whom  I  have  no 
complaints  to  allege.     As  I  am  unacquainted 
with  any  enemies  that  the  Conte  possessed, 
I  attribute  his  death  to  the  mere  desire  of 
plunder  on  the    part  of  the  assassins  :  and 
his  fate  would    most    probably   have   been 
mine  also,   had  not  this  noble  Signor,  di- 
rected by  my  cries,  come  to  my  rescue." 

"  It  is  perfectly  clear,  Signora,"  exclaimed 
the  head  officer,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  statement,   which   he    had   transcribed 
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■\vliile  relating,  "  that  the  Conte  met  his 
death  from  these  brigands,  as  jou  saj,  for 
tlie  sake  of  plunder ;  and  to  prevent  any 
resistance,  assassinated  him  by  surprise." 

After  receiving  the  depositions  of  Orlando, 
as  well  as  his  domestics,  and  again  ex- 
amining the  corpse,  the  officers  departed, 
assuring  Adela  that  every  exertion  should  be 
teorted  to,  in  order  to  discover  the  assassins 
and  robbers. 

The  family  of  the  unfortunate  Conte,  as 
soon  as  they  were  informed  of  the  catas- 
trophe, hastened  to  his  palace  :  wlien  seals 
were  immediately  placed  upon  all  the 
property  therein.  The  atfiicted  Adela 
left  the  abode  with  her  clothes  and  trinkets, 
and  a  small  sum  of  money,  of  which  she  was 
left  in  undisputed  possession,  and  took  up  her 
residence  in  a  small  apartment  in  an  op- 
posite end  of  the  city. 

At  the  time  this  tragical  event  took 
place,  Adela  Rovella  was  twenty  two  years 
of   age.      Beautiful  as  she  was,  and   most 
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pre-eminently  so,  the  predominant  trait  in 
her  character  was  mildness  and  suavity.  Her 
hair  was  of  that  golden  blond  which  we 
often  read  of,  but  rarely  see.  Her  eyes,  of 
cerulean  blue,  bespoke  a  soul  of  candour 
and  naivete.  On  her  forehead,  smooth  and 
polished  as  brightest  marble,  not  a  ^vrinkle 
was  perceptible,  which,  joined  to  the  figure 
ol  a  graceful  sylph,  gave  her  the  appearance 
of  being  younger  even  than  she  was.  Her 
small  mouth,  encircled  by  lips  rather  com- 
pressed, might  have  led  the  physiognomist 
to  think,  that  in  them  were  concentrated  all 
the  passions  of  an  irritable  mind  :  ))ut  when 
he  cast  a  glance  on  her  q^jqs^  beaming  with 
sweetness  and  mildness,  he  would  totally 
banish  the  thought.  Simple  and  modest  in 
all  her  actions,  Adela  now  lived  in  complete 
solitude,  yet  avoiding  all  exaggerating  ex- 
pressions of  grief  and  melancholy.  It  was 
for  some  time,  and  after  repeated  enquires 
and  vain  endeavours  to  see  her,  on  the  part 
of  Orlando,  that  she  could  prevail  upon  her- 
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self  to  receive  a  visit  from  him.  Nor  did 
she  grant  such  permission,  until  she  re- 
flected, that  she  owed  her  life  to  his  timely 
appearance  on  that  fearful  night,  and  the 
humanity  and  attention  he  subsequently 
evinced,  could  not  but  call  forth  her  fullest 
gratitude,  and  therefore  she  felt  that  she 
ought  not  any  longer  refuse. 

Young  and  ardent,  Orlando  became  soon 
enamoured  of  Adela  :  his  offering  of  friend- 
ship was  soon  followed  by  that  of  his  heart. 
The  assassination  of  the  Conte  d'Albano,  of 
which  he  had  nearly  been  the  eye-witaess, 
was  the  cause  of  his  forming  an  acquaintance 
with  the  family  of  the  deceased,  who  passed 
the  highest  eulogiums  on  the  conduct  of 
Adela  for  her  probity  and  disinterestedness, 
inasmuch,  that  they  had  transmitted  her  a 
sum  of  money,  together  with  a  handsome 
settlement  for  life,  both  of  which  she  had 
refused  accepting.  ■  This  information  tended 
the  more  to  increase  the  love  of  Orlando 
for  the  beautiful  and  captivating  Adela,  and 
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he  could  think  of  no  other  object.  One  day 
after  urging  his  suit  more  energetically  than 
usual,  she  exclaimed — 

"  Do  not  thus  persist,  Signer,  in  endea- 
vouring to  inspire  me  with  love  ;  it  is  a  sen- 
timent no  longer  for  me.  You  know  the 
terrible  event  that  followed  it.  My  love 
is  fatal  !" 

"  Cast  away  all  such  fearful  remem- 
brances,'" replied  Orlando.  "  How  can  you 
place  a  fortuitous  event,  which  plunged  yoli 
amid  a  sanguinary  catastrophe,  and  in  which 
you  yourself  were  nearly  a  victim,  to  the 
cause  of  love  \  Would  you  isolate  yourself 
at  your  age,  and  with  your  beauty,  and  re- 
nounce the  affection  of  one  who  thinks  only 
of  you,  and  who  swears  by  the  holy  sepulchre, 
ever  to  love  and  cherish  you  T 

It  was  a  long  time  ere  Adela  would  listen 
to  his  addresses  ;  but  at  last,  conquering 
all  her  scruples,  Orlando  prevailed  upon  her 
to  yield  to  his  importunities,  for  she  really 
loved  him.     Yet,  she  yielded  with  the  ill 
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grace  of  a  woman  who  cedes,  in  spite  of  her 
own  judgment. 

"  Take  care,"  she  said,  "  I  demand  no- 
thing— I  exact  nothing  ;  but  with  me  pro- 
mises are  sacred.  You  have  lavished  them, 
as  well  as  oaths  ;  I  accept  both  ;  but 
remember  they  must  be  binding.  Is  there 
not  an  ancient  poet,  who  says  that  Jupiter 
himself  laughed  at  the  promises  of  lovers  1 
I,  however,  warn  you,  that  I  am  more  rigid 
than  Jupiter." 

Where  is  the  lover  who,  in  such  a  moment 
does  not  redouble  his  oaths  and  promises  1 
Where  is  the  man  who  under  such  circum- 
stances, hesitates  to  declare  himself  to  be 
the  most  faithful  of  men,  and  to  swear  to 
such  a  beloved  object,  eternal  fidelit}'  1 

So  did  Orlando,  and  he  did  so,  with  all 
the  fervency  of  an  honest  heart. 

A  few  days  after,  the  palace  of  Orlando 
was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  lovely 
Adela.  From  that  moment,  the  life  of  her 
lover  became  totally  changed.     No    longer 
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the  gay  and  thoughtless  being  he  was  before, 
he  became  metamorphosed  into  a  steady  stu- 
dious, and  domestic  character.     Without  de- 
parting a  single  moment  from  her  suavity 
and  gentleness  of  manners,  Adela  bore  an 
absolute  'empire  over  his  mind,  and   daily 
discovered  to  the  enraptured  Orlando  some 
new  trait  of  noble  disinterestedness.     Xever 
casting  a  thought  on  the  past  or  the  future, 
happy  in  his   love,   she   feigned    not   that 
passion  herself,  for  she  possessed  it.     Xever 
capricious — never  giving  access  to  jealousy, 
which    but    too  often    is  the    disturber  of 
minds  the  most  united,  she  was  always  equal 
and  confiding.    Her  countenance  ever  serene 
— her  words  ever  sweet  and  gentle.    Endued 
with  extraordinary  activity,   both  mentally 
and  physically,  as  well  as  devotedness  to  any 
object  she  attached  herself  to,  she  made  the 
proceedings  of  a  law  suit  in  which  Orlando's 
father  was  engaged,  and  which  brought  him 
to  Rome  to  watch  its  proceedings,  the  parti- 
cular object  of  her  thoughts  and  study.    She 
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entered  into  consultations  with  the  advocates 
employed,  and  elucidated  to  them  from  time 
to  time,  some  apparently  intricate  points, 
astonishing  them  by  her  perspicuity  and 
power  of  mind.  Nor  did  she  cease,  until 
she  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  the  fruit 
of  her  labour  rewarded  by  the  suit  being 
decreed  in  the  Marchese's  favor,  which  de- 
cree put  Orlando's  father  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  increase  to  his  already  exten- 
sive property. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  termination  of 
this  lawsuit,  that  Orlando  received  a  letter 
from  his  mother,  giving  him  the  melancholy 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
intimating  to  him,  that  as  he  was  now  sole 
heir  to  the  hereditary  estates,  and  the  law- 
suit gained,  nothing  more  remained  for  him 
but  to  return  to  Florence,  and  take  possession 
of  his  property,  and  in  the  proper  time,  to 
espouse  the  rich  and  noble  lady,  which  both 
his  late  father  and  herself  had  so  much 
dwelt  on,  and  so  much  wished  to  see  ac- 
complished. 
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Full  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  father,  whom 
he  dearly  loved,  and  full  of  perplexity  and 
anxiety  respecting  the  proposed  alliance,  for 
the  first  time  he  used  concealment  with 
Adela,  and  kept  her  in  ignorance  of  the 
latter  circumstance. 

The  day  following  the  receipt  of  his  mo- 
ther's letter,  Orlando  was  seated  alone  in  his 
cabinet,  pondering  on  its  contents,  and  per- 
plexed in  what  way  to  answer  it.  What 
should  he  do  \  resist  her  wish,  or  gi'atify 
it  ?  but  could  he  forget — forget  his  oaths — 
liis  promises  to  Adela  !  Destroy  his  and  her 
present  happiness,  for  the  chance  of  a  new 
and  future  destiny  \ 

Lost  in  these  conflicting  and  perplexing 
thoughts,  he  was  roused  from  them  by  the 
entrance  of  Adela  into  the  cabinet.  With 
awe  and  astonishment,  he  beheLl  her  angelic 
countenance  changed  to  rigidness  and 
angularity  ;  her  soft  eyes  to  fixity  and  al- 
most ferociousness  ;  her  roseate  lips  to  livid- 
ness.     The   under  part  of  her  robe,  raised 
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to  the  height  of  her  waist,  and  grasped  by 
both  her  hands,  held  in  its  folds  something, 
which,  as  she  advanced  towards  Orlando 
with  solemn  and  measured  step,  emitted  a 
tinkling  sound. 

"  Hear  me  !"  she  exclaimed  with  a  voice 
of  severity,  sternly  fixing  her  eyes  on  Or- 
lando, "  hear  me  !  I  have  hitherto  never 
spoken  to  you  of  the  Conte  d'Albano,  and 
you  know  nothing  of  his  history.  It  is  now 
necessary  that  I  recount  it  to  you.  You 
must  remember,  as  I  before  stated,  that 
he  seduced  me  ;  but  it  was  with  promises 
and  oaths  of  eternal  fidelity  and  love.  I 
believed  in  them,  and  I  loved  him  ;  less  than 
I  have  since  loved  you,  but  still  I  loved  him. 
I  devoted  myself  to  him  without  any  cove- 
nant— mthout  the  slightest  guarantee — for 
I  depended  upon  the  honor  of  the  man  whom 
I  loved,  ^vith  a  security  that  was  my  pride. 
The  Conte  afterwards  ceased  to  love  me  ;  he 
secretly  contracted  a  rich  marriage,  and  even 
in  the  midst  of  his  perfidy,  he  oppressed  me 
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with  deceptive  appearances  of  that  love 
which  no  longer  existed  in  him.  He  wished 
without  doubt,  not  to  abandon  me  until  the 
last  moment,  and  to  continue  to  deceive  me 
until  the  very  day  of  his  marriage.  Behold 
what  the  perfidious  traitor  meditated  ;  be- 
hold what  he  would  have  done,  had  he  existed 
but  a  few  days  longer.  You  remember  the 
fatal  night  when  you  first  encountered  me  ! 
It  was  /  / — it  was  / — I  tell  you — I  alone, 
that  struck  the  traitor,  and  behold  my 
proofs  !" 

Losening  her  hands  from  the  folds  of  her 
robe,  there  rolled  forth  a  brilliancy  on  the 
floor,  a  necklace,  ear-rings,  a  ring,  all  of 
brightest  diamonds,  gold  bracelets,  and  a 
watch.  In  the  midst  of  these  relics  of  blood 
was  a  letter  :  the  very  letter  that  Orlando 
had  received  from  his  mother ! 

Horror-struck,  he  stood  the  very  personi- 
fication of  thai  passion.  Every  lineament  of 
his  features  quivered  with  his  heart's  agony. 
A  cold  tremor  shot  through  his  whole  body, 

VOL.  II.  a 
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as  he  cast  his  glaring  eyes  alternately  from 
the  glittering  and  damning  objects  on  the 
floor,  to  the  confessed  murderess  standing 
before  him  in  all  the  appalling  shape  of  some 
hideous  phantom.  The  blood  flew  to  his 
head,  his  temples  violently  beat — utterance 
was  totally  denied  him — a  dizziness  came 
over  him,  and  the  next  moment  he  sank 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

When  he  returned  to  consciousness,  he 
found  himself  in  his  bed,  Adela  standing  by 
his  side  anxiously  and  tenderly  bending  over 
him,  with  her  usual  sweet  smile  and  words 
of  love.  Gazing  with  astonishment  on  her, 
he  believed  that  he  had  awakened  from  a 
painful  sleep,  in  which  he  had  been  the  prey 
to  some  horrible  dream.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bed,  stood  a  leech,  who  informed  him 
that  an  abundant  bleeding  had  freed  him 
from  all  danger. 

The  following  day,  seizing  the  opportunity 
when  he  was  alone,  he  rushed  to  his  secre- 
taire, and   opened    a  secret   drawer,  known 
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only  to  himself.  The  letter  from  his  mother 
lay  in  the  same  spot  he  had  left  it.  At  this 
moment  a  domestic  entered  the  room. 

'•'  Where's  your  mistress  V  demanded  Or- 
lando. 

"  Gone  to  ]\Iass,  Signer." 

Astonished,  confounded,  Orlando  left  the 
room,  and  passed  into  the  chamber  of  Adela. 
Her  keys  were  all  in  the  different  locks.  He 
searched — he  overthrew,  opened,  and  tossed 
about  every  object  within  the  different  draw- 
ers and  bureaus  ;  not  a  single  spot  nor 
object  was  left  unexamined  or  unexplored 
with  the  most  minute  scrutiny,  but  the 
dreadful  relics  of  blood  were  not  to  be  seen. 
He  trembled.  "  Yes,  yes,"  he  exclaimed, 
'  it  has  been  a  dream  !  a  terrible  illusion 
that  preceded  the  malady  which  afflicted 
me!" 

By  the  magnetism  that  a  strong  mind  ex- 
ercises over  a  feeble  one,  he  now  loved  Adela 
more  than  ever,  and  blushed  at  his  former 
irresolutions,  and  that  he  should  ever  have 
G   3 
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given  birth  to  the  question  of  abandoning 
her,  without  wliom  he  felt  he  could  not 
exist. 

"  Yes,"  again  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  had 
a  horrible  dream,  in  which  my  imagination 
carried  me  back  to  the  murdered  Conte  :  and 
the  wrongs  I  thought  of  inflicting  being  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  he  had  intended  to 
inflict,  drew  forth  my  chastisement.  What 
a  horrid  dream  !" 

Orlando  was  in  the  midst  of  these  reflec- 
tions, when  Adela  entered  the  room  from 
mass. 

"  My  dearest  Adela  \"  he  cried,  advancing 
and  embracing  her,  "  you  must  know  that 
my  mother  exacts  two  things  from  me — one, 
that  I  should  return  to  Florence : — the  other, 
that  I  should  marry — This,  then,  is  the  mo- 
ment to  fulfil  the  latter  injunction.  Let  us 
therefore  ratify  our  union  before  the  altar." 

"  Ah  !  beloved  Orlando,"  replied  Adela, 
her  countenance  beaming  with  joyous  love, 
"  such  an  event  was  only  wanting  to  make 
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me  the  happiest  of  women — vou,  the  noblest 
of  men  !" 

Before  nightfal,  they  were  married,  and 
the  following  day,  left  Rome  for  Florence — 
The  daughter-in-law  was  received  by  Orlan- 
do's mother,  at  best  with  l)ut  cold  and  polite 
civility  :  for  this  unexpected  marriage,  at 
once  destroyed  the  contemplated  one  with 
the  rich  and  noble  lady.  But  ere  a  few  days 
had  elapsed,  this  disappointment  vanished 
from  the  mind  of  the  mother  ;  for  the  sweet 
and  engaging  manners  of  the  beautiful  Adela 
so  won  her  affection,  that  ambition  giving 
way  to  love,  her  whole  thoughts  became  cen- 
tred in  her  daughter-in-law,  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  the  most  devoted  parent. 

Orlando,  was  now  as  happy  as  mortal 
could  be,  saving  some  moments  when  he  en- 
deavoured to  chase  away  an  intruding  thought 
of  what  he  had  never  resolution  sufficient  to 
mention  to  Adela — the  horrible  dream. 

"  The  illusion  your  friend  laboured  under 
Count,  was    certainly  most  extraordinary," 
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exclaimed  Captain  Westcott,  after  the  former 
had  concluded  his  episode,  "  and  I  do  not 
so  much  wonder  at  it,  when  I  myself  once 
experienced  one,  although  of  a  different  na- 
ture ;  a  relation  of  which,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  President,  I  will  give  as  briefly 
as  posible. 

The  latter  having  bowed  consent,  the 
Captain  proceeded. 

"  Being  garrisoned  at  Gibraltar,  many 
years  past,  with  my  regiment,  I  was  one  day 
subaltern  of  the  guard  of  the  Queen's  lines. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  localities 
of  the  works  will  remember,  that  under  these 
lines  are  the  King's  lines,  at  which  is  always 
posted  a  Captain's  guard.  It  was  then  the 
custom  for  the  subaltern  to  dine  with  the 
Captain.  To  join  him,  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  circuitous  route,  to  descend 
through  an  excavated  gallery,  a  spiral  stair- 
case, of  at  least  a  hundred  steps.  Well,  I 
joined  the  Captain  at  his  dinner,  and  in  the 
evening,  about  the  time  I  expected  the  ar- 
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rival  of  the  grand  rounds,  I  quitted  him,  and 
rejoined  my  guard.  Feeling  drowsy,  I  threw 
myself  on  my  guard-bed,  and  fell  into  a  doze, 
during  which,  I  thought  I  was  still  in  the 
Captain's  guard-room,  and  that  I  heard  the 
usual  call  of  "  Guard  turn  out,"  announcing 
the  approach  of  the  visiting  Field  Officer. 
Starting  from  my  guard-bed,  I  rushed  from 
the  rooQi,  passed  my  guard,  which  I  saw  was 
turned  out,  but  which  I  imagined  was  the 
Captain's,  and  rapidly  found  my  way  to  the 
spiral  staircase,  and  as  rapidly  descended  it, 
although  in  perfect  darkness,  and  made  my 
appearance  before  the  astonished  Captain, 
who  having  heard  the  announcement  of  the 
grand  rounds  above,  was  waiting  with  his 
guard,  ready  to  receive  the  Field  Officer. 

"  Heavens  1"  cried  the  Captain,  on  my 
making  so  sudden  and  so  unexpected  an  ap- 
parition, "  what  has  brought  you  here  when 
the  grand  rounds  are  above  V 

The  exclamation  only  then  awakened  me 
from  my  dream,  and  I  was  as  much  asto- 
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nished,  or  perhaps  more  so,  than  the  Captain, 
to  find  myself  where  I  was. 

Without  answering  the  question,  I  turned 
on  mj  heel,  and  made  what  speed  I  could  to 
regain  my  guard  up  the  spiral  stairs,  which, 
however,  took  up  much  more  time  than 
descending  them. 

The  Field  Officer  was  there  to  whom 
I  made  an  apology  for  keeping  him  wait- 
ing. Being  a  good  natured  man,  it  was 
courteously  received,  and  after  the  usual 
questions  concerning  the  guard,  he  left  me 
to  %dsit  that  of  the  Captain's  below. 

On  relating  the  circumstance  of  my  illu- 
sion, the  following  day  at  the  mess  table, 
my  tale  was  at  first  taken  as  a  hoax, 
until  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Captain,  whom 
I   had   invited  to  dine  with   me. 
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CHAPTER     V. 


*'  I  HAVE  often  thought  of  the  couplet  you 
repeated  one  day,  respecting  the  planning  of 
our  expeditions  during  the  war,"  observed 
Major  Horton  to  Colonel  Bailey. 

"  The  truth  of  which,  you,  as  well  as  many 
more  now  present,  have  but  too  much  ex- 
perienced," replied  the  latter. 

"  Pray  repeat  it,  Bailey,  for  it  is  unknown 
to  me."  said  Major  Colbourne. 

"  It  runs  thus." 
G    5 
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**  In  planning  expeditions  'gainst  the  foe, 
Our  ministers  are  ever  sure,  though  slow. 
Each  expedition  meets  a  common  fate, 
Slow  to  depart,  and  sdre  to  be  too  late." 

"  Excellent  \"  exclaimed  Colbourne. 

"  And  too  true,"  added  ^lajor  O'Dogherty. 
"Is  there  any  one  here  who  was  at  the 
famed  expedition  to  Ferrol,  under  Sir  James 
Pultney  V 

"  I  was,"  replied  Colonel  Bailey. 

"  And  so  was  I,"  rejoined  O'Dogherty.  "  I 
call  that  the  battle  of  the  swine,  for  there 
was  nothing  else  slaughtered  there.  Is  there 
any  one  here  who  was  at  the  expedition  of 
Frangerola,  under  Lord  Blaney  V 

"  I  was,"  answered  Major  Horton. 

"  And  so  was  I,"again  observed  O'Dogherty. 
*'  I  call  that  the  Malaga  races,  or  the  sauve 
qui  2^eut  affair.  Is  there  any  one  here  who 
was  at  the  expedition  of  Tarragona  under 
Sir  John  JMurray  1" 

"  I  was,"  replied  Major  Dalbiac. 

"  And  so  was  I,"  still  observed  O'Dogherty, 
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"  and  that  I  call  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all  our 
famed  expeditions,  wherein  so  much  fore- 
thought, gallantry,  and  generalship  were  dis- 
played. '  It  would  make  the  angels  weep/ 
did  I  but  go  on  with  my  questions,  the  so- 
lutions of  which  would  be  so  replete  with 
details  of  man's  imbecility  and  incapacity, 
and  which  it  has  been  my  ill-fortune  to  have 
witnessedbut  too  often." 

The  usual  signal  of  the  President  at  this 
moment  called  the  members  to  their  seats, 
when  Major  O'Dogherty  was  called  upon  for 
his  story. 

"  For  want  of  a  better  subject  at  present," 
said  the  Major,  "  I  will  give  you  a  sketch  of 
an  extraordinary  character,  which  joined  the 
regiment  I  then  belonged  to  ;  the  anecdotes 
of  whom,  may  not  perhaps  be  deemed  un- 
amusing. — 

ENSIGN  O'SHAUGHNESSEY. 

Patrick  O'Shaughnessey,  born  of,  I  know 
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not  whom,  and  come  from  I  know  not  where 
in  Ireland,  had  been  an  excise  officer, 
stationed  in  a  distillery,  which  stood  near 
the  mansion  of  a  Baronet,  situated  on  the 
North  of  Ireland.  Not  long  after  Pat's 
arrival  at  his  station,  the  French  revolution 
broke  out,  and  he  determined,  ere  long,  to 
follow  it,  by  making  one  of  his  own.  By 
one  of  those  most  extraordinary  freaks,  with 
which  that  little  tyrant  love  so  often  delights 
in  amusing  himself,    the    urchin    chose  to 

smite  the  heart  of  fair  Norah  O'B ,  one 

of  the  Baronet^s  daughters.  During  his 
rural  perambulations  while  in  the  exercise 
of  his  calling,  Pat  frequently  used  to  en- 
counter Miss  Norah  in  his  patli.  The  glances 
she  cast  on  him,  soon  let  out  the  secret,  that 
her  heart  was  smitten,  and  that  he  was  the 
only  physician  who  could  successfully  pre- 
scribe a  remedy  to  heal  the  wound.  The 
prescription  was  not  long  in  being  offered 
and  accepted.  One  fine  morning,  the  mansion 
of  the  Baronet  Avas  in  a  complete  state  of 
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commotion — ]\Iiss  Norah  had  not  made  her 
usual  appearance  at  the  breakfast  table — 
Miss  Xorah  was  not  to  be  found  in  her  bed- 
room ;  nor,  from  the  appearance  of  the  bed, 
could  Miss  Norah  have  slept  in  it  the  pre- 
ceding night.  In  short,  Xiss  Norah  was  to 
be  found  no  where.  Messengers  were  dis- 
patched here,  messengers  were  dispatched 
there.  At  length,  a  turnpike-gate  keeper, 
let  out  to  one  of  them,  that  at  midnight  he 
had  l)een  roused  out  of  his  bed  to  open  the 
gate  to  a  gentleman  and  lady,  who  were  in  a 
one  horse  chaise.  The  gentleman  he  knew 
to  be  Mr.  Patrick  O'Shaughnessej,  but  who 
the  lady  was,  he  did  not  know,  as  she  did 
not  speak  ;  and  she  was  so  muffled  up,  that 
her  face  was  not  distinguishable  by  the 
light  of  his  lantern.  The  messenger  now 
guessed  that  he  was,  at  last,  on  the  right 
scent,  and  away  he  pursued  his  route.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  arrived  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  where  he  soon  discovered  that 
he  had    guessed    rightly,  for   early  on  that 
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morning,  Miss  Norah  O'B ,  the  Baronet^s 

daughter,  had  been  made  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessey 
the  exciseman's  wife. 

When  the  news  reached  the  Baronet,  he 
became  fmious  :  and  swore  that  Mrs.  O'- 
Shaughnessey should  never  enter  his  house 
again  :  and  he  kept  to  his  oath.  Thus  did 
Pat  O'Shaughnessey  effect  the  revolution  he 
intended  :  but,  like  his  prototype  one,  never 
could  effect  the  happy  and  anticipated  re- 
sults which  were  expected  to  follow  it. 

When  Pat  returned  with  his  bride,  he 
had  secured  a  lodging  in  a  house  near  the 
distillery  ;  but  the  enraged  Baronet,  as  might 
be  supposed,  took  no  notice  of  either  of 
them.  Time  rolled  on  ;  and  so,  I  presume, 
did  Korah's  love  in  an  equal  ratio,  if  one 
might  judge  by  her  prolificness  :  for  she  had 
given  birth  in  two  years,  to  four  children, 
that  is,  by  having  twins  twice  following  : 
and  two  more  children  in  eighteen  months 
after. 

Shortly  after  the  latter  event,   the   war 
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broke  out  between  England  and  France.    All 
was  life  and  bustle.     New  regiments  of  the 
line,  and  corps  of  Fencibles,  were  forming  in 
all  directions.     Now,  although    Norah  had 
given  up  all  for  love,  yet  she  could  not  pre- 
vent   herself    from    sometimes    casting    a 
dissatisfied  eye  at  the  distillery.     Much  to 
the  astonishment  of  Pat,  one  day,  on  her 
presenting  him  a  letter  to  peruse,  he  dis- 
covered by  it,  that  he  had  been  appointed 
as  an  Ensign  and    Adjutant  to   the  Loyal 
Durham  Fencibles. 

"  There,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  Norah,  "  it 
will  be  now  more  respectable  for  a  Baronet's 
daughter,  to  see  her  husband  bearing  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  than  a  gauge." 

"  And  how  did  I  get  this  appointment, 
darling  ?'  demanded  the  astonished  Pat. 

"  I  procured  it  through  the  interest  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  Lord  Donoughmore." 
Pat  was  perfectly  satisfied, 
A  few  days  after  this  event,  having  been 
informed  by  a  veteran  half  pay  Lieutenant, 
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residing  near  him,  of  the  important  duties 
required  to  be  performed  by  an  Adjutant, 
Pat  became,  as  we  say  in  Ireland,  "  bothered 
from  the  head  to  the  tail,"  as  to  how  he 
could  fulfil  them,  as  he  did  not  even  know 
the  right  from  the  left  flank  of  a  battalion. 
This  dilemma,  however,  was  remedied,  by  an 
offer  of  the  veteran  to  instruct  him  in  all 
the  necessary  duties.  Pat  therefore  placed 
himself  under  his  tutelage  ;  in  the  midst  of 
which,  an  order  arrived  for  him  to  join  his 
regiment  forthwith.  Pat  was  obliged  to 
obey  ;  and  away  he  went  with  Korah  and 
the  six  children,  and  another  on  the  stocks. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  the  officer  com- 
manding the  corps  at  the  time  present,  and 
who  had  been  promoted  into  it  from  the  line, 
was  a  desperately  passionate  fellow,  and 
when  under  excitement  gave  way  to  no  un- 
measured oaths.  Pat,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  possessed  of  a  kind  of  apathy, 
which  made  him  bear  his  infliction  much 
better  than  most  of  those  who  had  often  sunk 
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under  it.  Not  withstanding  the  instructions 
of  the  veteran,  and  the  stolen  ones  from  the 
Serjeant  Major  of  the  corps  after  he  joined, 
the  Commanding  Officer  quickly  discovered 
Pat's  incapacity  for  the  situation  of  an  Ad- 
jutant. And  this  was  very  severely  put  to 
the  test  in  a  short  time  after,  on  the  day  for 
the  half  yearly  inspection  of  the  corps  by 
the  General  commanding  the  district. 

In  the  course  of  the  manoeuvres,  the  bat- 
talion was  ordered  to  take  up  a  new  line,  by 
deploying  on  the  left  company,  which  had 
been  thrown  forward  some  paces  on  their 
left. 

"  Have  you  taken  an  object  V  demanded 
the  Commander  to  his  assistant  in  a  stento- 
rian voice. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply  in  a  quiet 
tone. 

The  word  of  command  was  given,  and 
the  deployment  took  place.  But  what  a 
line  ! — it  was  a  complete  semi-circle. 

"  Halloo !  where  is  your   object  ?"  thun- 
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dered  out  the  Commander  to  his  assistant. 

"  Flown  away,  sir." 

"  Flown  away  !  why  what  in  the  devil's 
name  was  it  1" 

"  A  crow,  sir." 

"  A  crow ! — a  crow  for  an  object ! — May 
the  devil  and  all  his  imps  fly  away  with 
you  after  it,"  roared  the  Commander,  sha- 
king his  sword  with  rage  at  poor  Pat. 

"  In  troth,  they  wouldn't  leave  yez  be- 
hind if  they  did,"  murmured  Pat. 

As  the  colloquy  had  been  distinctly  heard, 
the  whole  Battalion  was  convulsed  with 
suppressed  laughter  ;  and  the  General  could 
with  difficulty  restrain  himself  from  giving 
way  to  it.  His  aid-du-camp  was  however 
obliged  to  walk  his  horse  some  paces  in  the 
rear,  to  give  vent  to  a  risibility  no  longer 
under  control,  and  which  he  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  repress. 

"  You  must  pardon  the  bad  formation  of 
the  first  line,  General,"  exclaimed  the  Com- 
mander, riding  up  to  the  former,  and  drop- 
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ping  his  sword,  after  having  dressed  the 
battalion  ;  "  but  you  must  have  observed 
that  it  was  owing  to  my  stupid  adjutant, 
who  absolutely  took  a  crow  for  his  object, 
which  naturally  frightened,  flew  off  on  the 
approach  of  the  right  wing.'' 

"  It  was,  certainly,  a  most  uncommon 
object  to  fix  upon  for  such  a  purpose,"  re- 
plied the  General,  scarely  able  to  repress 
his  laughter  ;  pray  how,  or  from  whence,  did 
you  procure  this  new  Adjutant  V 

"  Heaven  knows,  who  procured  us  the 
pleasure  :  all  that  I  know  is,  and  which  he 
takes  particular  care  everybody  shall  know, 
but  which  everybody  must  know  the  moment 
he  opens  his  mouth,  that  he  is  from  Ireland  ; 
and  what  everybody  is  also  sure  to  be  in- 
formed of,  that  his  wife  is  a  Baronet's 
daughter  belonging  to  one  of  the  first 
families  in  Ireland.  He  confessess  never  to 
have  put  on  a  red  coat  before  he  joined  us. 
And  to  make  such  a  man  an  Adjutant !" 

"  Incapacity,    aided   l)p    interest,  makes 
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strange  inroads  into  our  ranks  at  present," 
remarked  the  General. 

"  As  it  has  in  this  instance,  General,  by 
the  introduction  of  this  Crow- Adjutant  from 
the  bogs  of  Ireland.  And,  as  if  to  fill  up 
the  cup  of  pleasure,  the  introduction  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  wife  and  six  brats, 
together  with  another  in  perspective." 

The  General  did  laugh  now,  in  which  he 
was  joined  by  his  Aid-de-Camp,  and  even 
the  complainant  could  not  refrain  from  a 
smile. 

After  the  dismissal  of  the  regiment  to  the 
barracks,  some  wags  of  it  gathered  round 
Pat,  and  questioned  him  as  to  his  reason  for 
taking  a  crow  for  an  object. 

"  And  sure  now  boys,"  he  replied,  "  when 
yez  are  comfortably  atiug,  yez  are  not  likely 
to  move  off  from  the  place  when  so  doing ; 
are  yez  not  then  a  good  fixed  object  ?  Just 
so,  in  troth,  was  the  crow  :  for  it  was  com- 
fortably picking  and  ating  away  on  the 
common,  when  I  took  it  for  an  object,  and 
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the  divil  a  bit  would  it  have  stirred,  had 
not  that  roaring  wolf  frightened  it  away." 

"  Capital  reason,  O'Shaughnessej,"  cried  a 
wag. 

"  A  perfect  Solomon !"  exclaimed  an- 
other. 

"  For  my  part,  I  shall,  hereafter,  always 
take  a  crow  for  an  object,  when  I  can  find 
one,"  observed  a  third. 

"  By  the  powers  !  and  so  will  I  again," 
replied  Pat  doggedly  :  "  and  perhaps  I  may 
be  then  trated  better  than  I  was  to  day — 7, 
with  a  Baronet's  daughter  for  a  wife,  belong- 
ing to  the  first  family  in  ould  Ireland,  to  be 
sent  to  the  divil  with  all  his  imps  !  Ochone  ! 
ochone  !" 

"  Too  bad  ! — too  bad  !"  exclaimed  several 
voices. 

From  this  time,  Pat  went  by  the  nomme 
de  guerre  of  the  *'  crow,"  and  his  tormentor, 
of  that  of  the  "  roaring  wolf." — Each  day 
brought  revilings,  and  thundering  reprimands 
against    him,    in  return  for  continual    blun- 
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ders  :  in  the  midst  of  which,  Mrs.   Shaugh- 
nessey  gave  birth  to  a  fine  boy. 

At  length,  Pat  was  relieved  from  his 
tormentor,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Colonel  who 
had  raised  the  regiment.  Assuming  the 
command,  "  the  roaring  wolf,"  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  and  Pat  found  himself  on  a  bed 
of  roses  after  his  departure,  for  the  Colonel 
was  of  a  disposition  totally  the  reverse  of  his 
tormentor,  overlooking  all  Pats  blunders 
with  good  temper. 

Time  rolled  on  now,  therefore,  very  quietly 
and  pleasantly  for  him,  saving  when  a  sudden 
route  would  arrive  for  the  march  of  the 
regiment  to  some  other  quarters,  when  the 
removal  of  ^Irs.  O'Shaughnessey  with  the  seven 
spalpeens  and  baggage,  became  a  matter  of  no 
light  consideration.  Still,  this  was  nothing 
in  comparison  to  being  free  of  "  the  roaring 
wolf.'' — But  alas  !  this  comparative  quietness 
was  not  to  endure  for  ever. 

The  equanimity  of  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessey 
was  one  day  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  her 
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better  half,  who  announced  to  her  -wdth  a 
cast  down  visage  that  the  Colonel  was  going 
away  on  leave  of  absence,  and  that  the 
"  roaring  wolf,"  was  to  return  in  about  eight 
or  nine  days. 

''  Then  he  will  be  the  death  of  you,  honey," 
exclaimed  Xorah, — "  yes  he  will  be  the  death 
of  you/' 

"  In  troth  he  will,  darling." 

'•'  I'll  write  to  Lord  Donoughmore  to  get 
you  removed  to  some  other  regiment,  imme- 
diately.'' 

"  The  best  thing  for  me,  avourneen." 

"  Then  Til  do  it  this  moment." 

And  tliis  moment  it  was  done  :  and  some- 
thing more  with  it,  which  was  an  additional 
application  to  procure  Pat  leave  of  absence,  in 
order  to  get  hiin  out  of  the  way  before  the 
"  roaring  wolf"  rejoined. 

Pat's  leave  of  absence  and  the  "  roaring 
wolf,"  arrived  on  the  same  day.  The  wel- 
come former,  however,  saved  him  from  any 
further  inflictions  from  the  unwelcome  latter  : 
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and  so  the  "  crow  "  and  the  "  roaring  wolf/' 
parted  with  each  other  with  mutual  satis- 
faction. 

To  save  expence,  Pat  journeyed  only  a 
few  miles  to  a  neighbouring  town  with  his 
family,  there  to  wait  the  hoped-for  letter  of 
his  removal  into  another  regiment.  And  this 
soon  arrived  :  announcing  his  being  removed, 
but  without  the  Adjutancy,  to  a  regiment  of 
the  line,  stationed  at  Gibraltar,  which  he  was 
soon  after  ordered  to  join,  by  embarkation  at 
Portsmouth. 

I  shall  not  attempt  describing  his  journey 
to  the  latter  place,  his  subsequent  embarka- 
tion, and  voyage,  with  the  prolific  ^Irs. 
Shaughnessey  and  train  of  nine  spalpeens;  for 
she  had  actually  again  given  birth  to  twins 
prior  to  the  embarkation  : — but  I  shall  at 
once  land  the  whole  cortege  safe  at  Gibraltar. 
I  never  shall  forget  the  morning  while  I  was 
sitting  with  the  Paymaster  of  my  regiment 
in  his  quarters,  when  his  servant  announced 
a  newlv  arrived  Officer,  who  wished  to  speak 
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with  him.  Upon  being  d'esired  to  admit  the 
stranger,  he  ushered  in  a  little,  square  built 
figure,  with  a  rubicond  face,  accompanied 
bj  a  tall,  and  gaunt  looking  female  vdih  a 
good  humoured  countenance,  and  seven  chil- 
dren ; — a  soldier's  wife,  with  a  brace  of  young 
squallers  in  her  arms,  bringing  up  the  rear. 

"  I  am  Ensign  O'Shaughnessej,  sir,"  ex- 
claimed the  visiter,  "  come  to  join  the  Re- 
giment, and  this  is  Mrs,  O'Shaughnessej, 
daughter  of  Sir  Lucius  O'B.,  one  of  the  first 
families  in  Ireland." 

"  Pray  be  seated  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessey,  and  the  young  folks,"  replied  the 
astonished  Paymaster, 

"  In  troth,  sir,  being  in  want  of  money, 
not  having  a  tester  in  my  pocket,"  said 
O'Shaughnessey,  seating  himself,  "  I  met  this 
good  woman  on  our  landing,  who  said  she 
belonged  to  the  regiment  ;  so  she  conducted 
us  to  your  quarters  with  our  youngest  chil- 
dren in  her  arms." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  accommodate  you, 

VOL.    II.  U 
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Mr.  O'Shauglmessej,"  replied  the  PajTnaster, 
"  but  may  I  presume  to  ask,  what  in  the 
world  could  tempt  you  to  come  out  to 
Gibraltar  with  such  a  numerous  family. 

"  Faith,  sir,  it  was  necessity,  that  drove 
me  to  it  ;  for  in  the  Regiment  I  left,  there 
was  a  roaring  wolf,  who  would  have  been 
the  death  of  me  had  I  remained  longer 
in  it,'^ 

"  A  roaring  wolf !''  echoed  the  Paymaster. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessey,  "  so 
we  used  to  call  the  second  in  command  ; 
for  he  was  always  down  on  poor  Patrick^ 
and  gave  him  no  rest,  by  his  constantly 
abusing  and  swearing  at  him  when  the 
Colonel  was  away,  who  was  an  an  iligant 
man.  So  I  thought  it  better  to  get  Patrick 
removed,  which  was  immediately  done  by 
my  friend  Lord  Donoughmore." 

"  And,  sure,  sir,"  added  Pat,  "  I  will  get 
plenty  of  rations  here  for  Korah  and  the 
children." 

At  this  moment,  the  Quarter  Master  of 
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the  regiment  opportunely  entered  the  room, 
when  the  Paymaster  introduced  his  visiter, 
and  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  cortege  fol- 
lowed the  former  to  be  installed  in  the  new 
quarters,  Pat  having  first  received  a  hundred 
dollars  from  the  Paymaster. 

In  a  short  time  after  Pat's  arrival,  we  got 
the  route  for  Cadiz,  and  every  one  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  Pat  and  family,  as  we 
were  so  crowded,  having  five  small  transports 
to  take  the  regiment,  which  was  nearly  a 
thousand  strong.  The  one  I  embarked  in, 
was  that,  unfortunately,  allotted  to  Pat  ; 
but  the  moment  the  officers  saw  them 
come  on  board,  they  resolved  to  remain  on 
deck  during  the  passage,  so  that  Pat,  Norah, 
and  the  nine  spalpeens,  had  the  cabin  to 
themselves,  the  officers  spreading  their  mat- 
tresses on  the  quarter-deck.  It  was  a  small 
brig  we  sailed  in,  and  the  weather  very  hot  ; 
and  when  night  came  on,  we  were  highly 
amused  by  Pat's  account  of  himself,  and 
his  marriage,  not  forgetting  the  story  of  the 
11  3 
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crow,  all  of  which,  he  was  often  made  to 
repeat  when  the  time  for  settling  to  rest 
arrived, — Norah  remaining  below  in  full 
possession  of  the  cabin.  Pat  had  the  seven 
elder  spalpeens  on  deck  with  him  :  where 
he  commenced  the  task  of  children's  maid, 
first  stripping  the  youngest ;  and  to  save 
trouble,  he  made  a  short  cut  for  himself,  by 
holding  a  conversation  with  Is^'orah  through 
the  skylight,  of  which  he  raised  the  glass, 
and  handed  dowTi  the  children  one  by  one, 
by  the  leg  or  arms,  calling  out,  "  Norah, 
here's  Pat  1  here's  !  Teddy,"  naming  each  as 
he  handed  them  down.  This  scene  afforded 
much  amusement  to  the  young  wags  on 
deck,  who  told  Pat  they  never  beheld  so  fine 
a  family  in  the  course  of  their  lives  ;  all  of. 
which  Pat  firmly  believed.  They  encouraged 
him  to  strip  the  children  one  by  one,  but  at 
length,  seeing  him  commence  with  a  girl  of 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  fearing  she  was 
to  undergo  the  same  process  of  being  put 
down  by  the  leg  or  arm,  I  called  to  him,  and 
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begged  he  would  send  her  down  by  the  cabin 
door  to  her  mother.  Upon  remonstrating 
with  him,  and  saying  that  he  ought  to  leave 
the  management  of  his  children  to  his  wife, 
he  replied,  "  you  know  nothing  at  all  about 
it,  sir,  for  my  wife  is  daughter  to  Sir  Lucius 

O'B ,    one  of    the   most   distinguished 

persons  in  all  Ireland  ;  and  she  never  left 
her  drawing-room  until  she  married  me  ; 
therefore,  she  knows  nothing  of  dressing  or 
stripping  children." 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Cadiz,  we  represented 
the  state  of  poor  Pat  with  his  large  family, 
to  a  new  commanding  officer  who  joined  the 
Regiment  there.  Having  a  feeling  dispo- 
sition, he  excused  Pat  from  regimental  duty, 
and  allowed  him  to  act  as  quarter-master,  in 
place  of  the  appointed  one,  who  had  met  with 
an  accident,  and  was  not  able  to  do  duty  ; 
therefore,  Pat  was  put  in  orders  as  acting 
quarter-master  ;  but  a  more  unfit  one  could 
not  have  been  appointed,  for  he  knew  no- 
thing of  accounts  or  returns,  and,  whether 
from  design  or  not,  drew  rations  for  forty 
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men  more  than  was  in  the  regiment,  which 
surplus  remained  with  himself.  His  barrack- 
room  was  a  curiosity,  it  being  hung  up  all 
round,  with  pieces  of  salt  pork  and  beef,  and 
loaves  of  bread  piled  up.  He  took  pleasure 
in  showing,  to  any  one,  his  room,  telling 
them,  "  there  is  nothing  like  rations."  The 
sick  quarter-master  of  the  regiment,  as  well 
as  all  the  quarter-masters  of  the  different 
regiments  in  Cadiz,  were  enraged  at  Pat's 
simplicity  in  exposing  the  emoluments  of 
their  office,  which,  every  one  knows,  was  one 
of  the  best  situations  in  the  army  at  that 
time.  In  plain  speaking,  it  was  peculation, 
for  he  blabbed  out  everything  in  the  depart- 
ment. I  remember,  one  night  particularly, 
on  the  picquet  at  Trochedero,  outside  Cadiz, 
Pat  was  urged  by  the  young  officers  to  relate 
all  his  emoluments.  "  In  troth,"  he  replied, 
*'  it  is  the  finest  place  in  the  entire  army, 
is  that  of  quarter-master  ;  for  I  am  only 
three  months  acting,  and  I  have  more  money 
than  all  of  yez  put  together." 

"  Well,  now  O'Shaughnessey,  tell  us,  that's 
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a  good  fellow,  how  do  you  make  it  V*  de- 
manded a  wag. 

"  Ocli,  bojs,  jez  don't  understand  at  all  ; 
for  sure,  it  is  very  asy  to  add  a  few  men  to 
the  return  of  rations  for  provisions,  and  then 
I  have  all  that's  left  to  myself  ;  and  faith,  I 
do  all  this  for  Xorah  and  the  childer," 

The  subject  and  object  nearest  to  Pat's 
heart,  were  N'orah,  the  children,  and  rations. 

After  one  of  the  evenicgs  spent  in  this 
way  at  the  out-lying  picquet,  two  of  the 
young  fellows  who  were,  like  Pat,  merely 
visters,  went  away  before  him,  filled  with 
the  idea  of  playing  a  practical  joke.  Hav- 
ing arranged  their  plan,  they  procured  a 
bladder,  and  filled  it  with  small  shot,  fas- 
tened it  to  the  top  of  a  long  pole,  and  lay 
in  wait  under  the  porches  of  the  bomb  proof 
of  the  barracks  of  St.  Helena,  where  Pat's 
quarters  were.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the 
bomb  proof,  and  proceeding  a  little  way 
under  it,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  the 
bladder  on  the  head.     I^ot  knowing  what  it 
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was  that  so  unexpectedly  assaulted  himy 
Pat  ejaculated,  "  What  is  this  1  och  !  what 
can  it  mane  1"  A  voice  answered,  in  a  hol- 
low tone,  "  I  am  a  dead  soldier,  and  jou 
cheated  me  of  my  rations."  "  Oh,  Lord  1" 
cried  Pat,  while  the  bladder  was  rattling 
away  at  his  head  and  knocking  off  his  hat. 
Let  my  auditors  figure  to  themselves  a 
dreary  passage,  not  unlike  the  Thames  Tun- 
nel, without  light,  for  the  Spaniards  neglected 
lighting  it.  Pat,  who  was  naturally  super- 
stitious, and  fully  convinced  that  he  was  at- 
tacked by  an  apparition  of  one  of  the  deceased 
men  whom  he  had  cheated  of  rations,  again 
roared  out,  "  Och  !  how  long  is  this  to  last  V 
when  one  of  the  wags,  in  a  dark  corner  of 
the  passage,  and  with  a  hollow  voice,  ex- 
claimed, "  one  hour.''  The  bladder,  at  the 
same  time,  still  doing  its  work  against  Pat's 
head  with  increased  celerity  by  the  operation 
of  the  other  wag.  "  Och,  poor  Pat  OShaugh- 
nessey,  yez  will  be  made  mortar  of  !"  ex- 
claimed the  terrified  ration  marauder.     The 
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young  wags  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
made  off  comiilsed  with  suppressed  laughter. 
Pat,  without  his  hat,  returned  to  Xorah  to 
relate  his  encounter  '^ith  the  horrible  ap- 
parition. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  was  to  assume 
another  character,  that  of  Paymaster  ;  for 
our  Quarter-master,  having  recovered,  he  re- 
sumed his  own  department,  and  Pat  was  ap- 
pointed acting  paymaster  to  a  corps  of  newly 
raised  foreigners,  who  were  embodied  at 
Cadiz  by  General  Graham,  afterwards  Lord 
Lynedock.  Pat  was  much  more  unfit  for 
the  department  of  paymaster,  than  he  was 
for  the  one  he  held  before  ;  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  he  was  allowed  to  act,  to  estimate, 
and  to  draw  money  from  the  Paymaster- 
General,  for  this  newly  raised  corps,  without 
giving  any  security  ;  but  this  omission  was 
caused  by  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time,  as 
Cadiz  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  It  is  an  ab- 
solute fact,  that  he  kept  no  books,  but  all 
the  money  he  paid  away,  he  marked  behind 
H    5 
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the  door  of  his  room  with  chalk.  When  I 
remarked  to  him  the  irregular  Tvaj  in  which 
he  was  acting,  and  that  one  day  or  other  he 
would  be  called  to  account  for  the  various 
sums  passing  through  his  hands,  his  answer 
was,  "  Och,  what  can  the  government  do 
with  me,  a  poor  man,  with  a  "wife  and  nine 
childer ;  and,  at  any  rate,  Norah  will  make 
interest  for  me,  for  isn^t  she  daughter  to  Sir 
Lucius  O'B — ,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  ould  Ireland  ^, 

During  the  siege,  a  detachment  of  the 
newly  formed  corps  was  doing  duty  at  the 
Isle  de  I  ^eon,  and  Pat  residing  at  the  barracks 
in  Cadiz.  On  the  24th  of  the  month — mus- 
ter day — he  never  made  his  appearance  to 
muster  the  detachment,  as  he  should  have 
done,  nor  did  he  send  them  their  monthly 
subsistence  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  after 
some  days,  their  patience  was  worn  out.  The 
Officer  in  command  of  it,  a  Frenchman,  sent 
in  a  formal  charge  against  Pat,  to  the  General 
in  command  of  Cadiz,  demanding  a  court  of 
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enquiry.  This  was  immediately  granted. 
When  the  court  was  duly  assembled  in  the 
orderly  room,  at  the  barracks  of  St.  Helena, 
in  Cadiz,  the  complainant  and  Pat  being 
present,  the  court  crowded  to  excess  and  a 
perfect  silence  reigning,  the  President  ad- 
dressed the  latter.  "  Ensign  Patrick  O'Shaug- 
nessey,  there  are  two  charges  against  you 
which  this  court  is  to  enquire  into  ;  the  first 
is,  Mr.  O'Shaugnessey,  that  you  did  not  go 
down  on  the  24th  to  the  Isle  de  Leon  to 
muster  the  detachment  of  foreign  recruits,  as 
it  was  your  duty  to  do." 

Upon  this,  Pat,  in  the  most  familiar  man- 
ner, and  unconscious  he  was  guilty  of  any 
breach  of  duty,  said  "  I  will  tell  you  then, 
Mr.  President, — you  remember  the  day  was 
very  wet,  and  Norah  would  not  let  me  go  out 
there  at  all." 

The  President,  who  was  a  very  stern  man, 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  de- 
manded "  who  was  Norah  V — Pat  looked  in 
his  turn  surprised,  and  replied,  "  Why  don't 
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you  know  Mr.  President,  sure  she  is  my  wife, 

and  daughter  to  Sir  Lucius  O'B ,  one  of 

the  most  distinguished  persons  in  ould 
Ireland/' — The  stern  President,  who  seldom 
laughed,  could  not  refrain  from  smiling,  and 
the  members,  as  well  as  the  bystanders,  were 
convulsed  with  laughter.  Pat  was  quite 
satisfied  with  himself,  and  convinced  he  gave 
a  very  satisfactory  answer. 

The  next  charge  against  him  was,  for  not 
paying  the  officer  nor  the  detachment  he 
commanded.  The  President  again  addressed 
the  accused. 

"Mr.  O'Shaughnessey,  the  second  charge 
against  you  is  a  very  serious  one  ;  what  is 
the  reason  you  did  not  pay  the  Officer  com- 
manding, his  own  pay,  or  that  of  his  detach- 
ment, when  it  became  due  on  the  25th,  but 
left  them  without  subsistence  for  several 
days,  although  you  had  drawn  it  from  the 
military  chest  V — 

Pat  seemed  much  puzzled  at  this  question, 
but  soon  recovered  himself     He  looked  in  a 
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friendly  manner  at  the  President,  and  in  a 
confidential  tone  replied,  "  Yerren,  mj  dear 
Mr.  President,  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  ; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  depending  on  these 
foreigners,  and  I  was  afraid  that  he  would 
run  away  with  the  money  at  night,  and  go 
over  to  his  countrymen  the  French  army. 
Don't  yez  think  this  a  good  reason,  ^Ir. 
President  ;  and  faith  and  troth  I  know  you 
do  V — To  depicture  the  rage  of  the  French- 
man, upon  his  honor  being  thus  doubted, 
would  be  impossible.  He  stood  up,  but  from 
passion  and  excited  feelings,  could  not 
utter  one  word.  The  court,  and  the  by- 
standers, were  highly  amused  at  this  scene, 
and  Pat  quite  satisfied  with  himself,  that  he 
had  given  an  admirable  answer.  At  this 
juncture,  the  Paymaster  of  our  regiment,  who 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  members  of  the 
court,  seeing  the  cloud  gathering  on  the  brow 
of  the  President,  thought  it  better  to  inter- 
fere for  the  unfortunate  culprit,  so  he  begged 
the  Frenchman  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to 
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propose,  and  hoped  he  would  abide  by  it. 
He  then  offered  that  another  Paymaster,  who 
also  was  a  member,  should  mth  himself 
settle  the  abstract  of  accounts,  and  pay  him 
and  his  detachment  the  arrears  and  usual 
subsistence,  which  ought  to  have  been  settled. 
The  proposition  was  generously  agreed  to  by 
the  Frenchman,  who  withdrew  his  charges, 
and  he  adjourned  to  the  quarters  of  our 
Paymaster,  and  soon  made  up  the  accounts 
and  settled  the  matter. 

This  newly  levied  corps  was  soon  after, 
disbanded,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  Pat 
was  a  considerable  defaulter.  Ts^o  wonder 
he  should  be,  for  when  he  brought  home  his 
estimates,  he  would  open  the  bags  of  dollars, 
and  fling  them  into  a  box  without  lock  or 
key,  saying,  "  who  ever  thought,  Pat  O'Shaug- 
nessey,  yez  would  have  so  much  money  to 
look  at  1" — there  he  would  leave  them  to 
the  mercy  of  children  and  servants. 

Upon  leaving  Cadiz,  Pat's  appearance,  Avas 
the  most  extraordinary.     The  waggon  that 
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conveyed  his  baggage,  one  of  the  largest  size, 
drawn  by  eight  mules,  was  loaded  with 
monkeys,  birds,  dogs,  and  every  thing  that 
he  could  meet  with,  for  he  indulged  his 
children  to  excess,  and  gave  them  every  thing 
they  fancied. 

I  shall  conclude  Pat's  career  as  far  as  it  is 
within  my  knowledge,  by  one  more  anecdote 
of  him. 

Upon  the  regiment's  arrival  in  England, 
after  the  termination  of  the  Peninsula  cam- 
paign, Pat  was  attached  to  the  second  bat- 
talion. After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he 
with  many  others,  was  placed  on  the  half- 
pay.  He  then  went  up  to  London,  and 
nothing  would  convince  him,  but  that  the 
agents.  Greenwood  and  Cox,  were  in  his  debt, 
and  owed  him  sixty  pounds.  On  applying 
to  them,  they  repeatedly  told  him,  that  in- 
stead of  a  balance  in  his  favor,  he  was 
actually  in  their  debt.  He  repaired  to  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and 
asked  for  an  audience,  which   was  granted. 
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The  Duke,  no  doubt,  was  surprised  at  his 
singular    appearance    and    manners.       Pat 
commenced  by  telling  the  Duke,  "  may  it 
please  your  Koyal  Highness,  I  am  come  to 
make  a  complaint  of  them  Greenwoods  and 
Cox,    who  won't  pay  me  sixty  pounds  that 
they  owe  me."     The  Duke  replied,  that  "  he 
was  certain  Messrs  Greenwood  and  Cox  would 
act  with  justice,  and  pay  him  what  was  due 
to   him."      On    this,   Pat    returned   to  the 
office  again,  but  this  verbal  message  had  no 
effect  upon  them,  although  he  told  them  he 
had  come  from  their  master.     Back  again  he 
went,   and,  without  any  ceremony,  walked 
into  the  Duke's  apartments,  and  again  ad- 
dressed him,  saying,  "  I  can  get  no  good  of 
them  Greenwoods  :  but  your  Royal  Highness, 
if  yez  give  me  a  little  bit  of  paper  under  your 
hand,    they    can't   refuse   me."      The  good 
natured  Duke,  in  fits  of  laughter,  gave  him 
"  a  bit  of  paper,"  as  Pat  said,  ordering  him 
to  be  paid.     With  this,  he  returned  exult- 
ingly  and  quickly  to  Greenwood  and  Cox's, 
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and  instantly  received  the  sixty  pounds ; 
which  the  poor  fellow  was,  however,  robbed 
of  that  very  evening  in  passing  up  a  crowded 
part  of  the  Strand. 

What  became  of  this  extraordinary  man 
I  never  could  learn." 
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CHAPTER  YL 


The  members  of  club  being  seated,  Major 
Colbourne,  the  next  in  succession,  was  called 
upon. 

"  The  subject  of  the  story  I  am  about 
relating,"  said  the  Major,  "  was  furnished  to 
me  in  manuscript  by  an  old  Carthusian 
Friar  at  Seville,  the  details  of  which  I 
translated  and  strung  together  in  the  order 
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which  they  mil  be  delivered  to  you,  under 
the  appellation  of 

DON  JUAN  DE  CORDOVA  ; 

OR, 
A    BIRTHDAY    OF    PHILIP    THE    FOURTH    OF  SPAIN. 

In  the  grand  square  of  ^ladrid,  were  col- 
lected together  the  gayest  of  its  population, 
to  celebrate  the  natal  anniversary  of  their 
royal  Lord,  Don  Philip  the  Fourth.  A  more 
beautiful  vault  of  sapphire  never  arched 
over  the  capital  of  Iberia  ;  and  the  balcony 
occupied  by  the  Castillian  Sovereign  and  his 
lovely  spouse,  dazzled  the  eye,  by  the  mag- 
nificent display  of  jewels  emanating  there- 
from. The  fresh  and  perfumed  zephyr  of 
May,  waved  the  mantillas  of  the  ladies,  and 
the  plumes  of  the  cavaliers,  as  they  stood 
at  the  windows  and  on  the  balconies  of  the 
marble  edifices.  Beneath  the  royal  balcony, 
like  a  wall  of  statues,  were  ranged  the 
German  guard,  habited  in  yellow  and  crim- 
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son.  Broad  plumes  shadowed  their  florid 
visages,  while  their  massy  halbeils  glittered 
iu  the  radiant  sun.  The  alguazils,  holding 
their  batons  of  office,  lined  the  path  to  the 
arena,  mounted  on  tall  Catalonian  steeds, 
and  strange  was  the  contrast  between  them 
and  the  phlegmatic  air  and  motionless  array 
of  the  Northerns. 

In  the  centre  of  the  arena,  breathing  fury 
and  foam,  with  eyes  like  burning  coals,  and 
with  bloody  dew  laps,  while  his  hoofs  rose  a 
cloud  of  dust,  raged  the  finest  bull  that  was 
ever  nourished  by  the  verdant  pastures  of 
Jarrama.  Xone  had  as  yet  bowed  the  pride 
of  his  sinewy  neck,  nor  had  he  once  used  his 
sturdy  horns  in  vain.  Amid  rent  mantles 
and  dying  steeds,  he  triumphs,  like  a  proud 
wamor  who  wTeathes  himself  with  laurel. 
Encircled  at  intervals  by  a  crowd  of  panting 
piccadores,  some  of  whom  are  borne  away 
presenting  unseemly  wounds,  he  stuns  them 
with  his  tremendous  bellowings,  and  affords 
a  type  of  the  Genius  of  Destruction. 
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Hark  !  that  murmur,  which  like  the  wind 
amid  the  trees  of  the  forest,  rises  from  the 
ranks  of  the  multitude.  The  ejes  of  the 
sovereigns,  of  the  grandees,  of  every  cavalier 
and  lady,  and  alguazil,  are  turned  from  the 
arena  to  the  arch  of  Toledo,  from  whose 
barrier  advances  a  mounted  cavalier. 

On  a  fiery  stallion,  whose  snowy  foam 
sprinkled  his  glittering  breast-plate  and 
glossy  hide,  while  the  proud  tramp  of  his 
iron-clad  hoofs,  seemed  as  if  to  disdain 
the  earth  he  trod  upon,  rushed  that  cavaKer 
to  combat  with  the  bull.  A  broad  plume 
waves  on  the  head  of  the  noble  steed,  the 
reins,  of  red  silk,  purple,  the  sadle-cloth,  and 
all  embroidered  with  gold.  The  gallant 
rider  wore  a  vest  and  mantelet  of  velvet, 
white  as  snow,  the  collar  and  the  sleeves  of 
which  sparkled  with  silver  and  pearls  ;  his 
boots  and  broad  cincture,  were  crimson  ;  rich 
lace  fell  over  his  neck  and  wrists,  while  on 
his  breast,  conspicuous  by  the  glitter  of  rubies, 
appears   the   cross   of  Santiago.      Six   fair 
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plumes  floated  over  his  noble  head  in  his 
sombrero,  which  was  looped  by  a  clasp  of 
diamonds  :  and  in  his  hand,  a  short  sword 
flashed  back  the  sunbeams.  Two  comely 
pages,  bearing  red  mantles  and  lances,  ac- 
companied him  on  foot,  together  with  the 
squire  and  a  large  troop  of  servitors,  who 
halted  at  the  barrier  of  the  arena. 

No  sooner  had  the  new  and  noble  Matador 
arrived  in  the  square,  than  with  a  graceful 
and  gallant  air,  he  saluted  the  King  and 
Queen.  The  former  returned  the  salute  in 
a  reserved  manner,  the  latter,  courteously, 
while  the  immense  assemblage  of  people 
broke  out  into  vociferous  applauses  on  the 
appearance  of  the  favourite  of  Madrid  and 
of  all  Spain,  Don  Juan  de  Cordova  Conde  de 
Sevilla,  for  his  ready  wdt,  noble  presence, 
splendor,  and  generosity,  outshone  the  most 
opulent  of  the  grandees. 

Bravely,  Don  Juan  approached  the  bull 
holding  short  the  rein,  and  low  the  flashing 
sword.     Furious,  his  terrible  adversary,  tear- 
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ing  up  the  soil,  impatiently  waits  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bound  forward  like  a  dart  on  its 
intended  victim.  A  page  on  the  right, 
fluttered  his  scarlet  mantle  before  its  eyes, 
when  it  bounded  furiously  forward  and 
tossed  it  aloft,  as  though  fancying  it  the 
steed,  which  retired  a  few  paces,  making  a 
semicircle.  Now  another  page  presents  his 
mantle,  while  Don  Juan  again  resolutely 
advances.  Flames  flash  in  the  eyes  of  the 
bull — his  bellowings  echoing  throughout  the 
square  and  its  precincts  ;  another  moment, 
and  the  cavalier  and  his  courser  may  be 
tossed  high  in  the  ambient  air.  ]\Iaddened 
by  the  first  foil,  he  bounds  again — the  steed 
curvets^  when  full  on  the  sable  brow  of  the 
infuriated  animal  descends  the  flashing  steel : 
— he  staggers — he  falls  in  a  lake  of  blood, 
that  flows  from  his  cloven  Brain,  while  grace- 
fully with  the  bloody  sword,  Don  Juan 
saluted  the  assembled  multitude. 

From  every  balcony  and  ornamented  win- 
dow, waved  the  snowy  kerchiefs  and  man- 
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tillas,  like  the  veils  of  the  houris  beckoning 
the  faithful  to  Paradise. 

"  Yiva  Don  Juan  !"  exclaimed  enthusiasti- 
cally the  resounding  cries  of  the  multitude. 

"  Bravo  !  bravo  !"  repeated  many  a  sable- 
eyed  hidalgo. 

.  "  Que  cjalan  !  Es  el  retrato  de  la  gracia 
y  cahalleria  /"  were  the  no  less  enthusiastic 
expressions  of  the  ladies,  while  with  extended 
hands  they  cast  their  bouquets  of  May  roses 
into  the  arena,  as  an  additional  demonstra- 
tion to  the  valour  of  Don  Juan. 

The  Queen  had,  with  breathless  anxiety, 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  combat. 

"  Don  Juan  strikes  well,"  she  at  length 
exclaimed. 

"  Uiiy  bien  /"  repeated  the  nearest  cour- 
tiers. 

A  shadow  came  over  the  bronze  features 
of  the  King. 

"  Yes,  he  strikes  well,  but  too  high,"  was 
the  response. 

Philip,   on   uttering   these  words,   gazed 
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steadfastly  on  tlie  visage  of  his  consort.  She 
shunned  his  eagle  eye,  while  the  noble 
Senors  of  the  palace,  ever  watchful  to  follow 
the  opinion  of  both  Sovereigns,  exclaimed, 
*'  He  strikes  well,  yet  he  should  have  struck 
lower." 

Two  more  bulls  afterwards  ran  the  arena, 
and  many  cavaliers  displayed  grace,  bravery, 
and  dexterity  ;  but  none,  like  Don  Juan,  so 
gallantly  laid  their  terrible  antagonist  at 
their  feet — none,  like  him,  obtained  so  rap- 
turous a  tribute  of  applause  ;  nor,  for  them, 
did  the  broidered  mantilla  and  kerchief  wave 
as  they  did  for  Don  Juan. 

The  bells  of  Santa  Cruz  pealing  the  mid- 
day hour,  put  an  end  to  the  bull-fight,  when 
the  court  retired  to  the  royal  palace,  and 
the  vast  multitude,  as  if  impelled  by  a  single 
impulse,  quickly  deserted  the  square,  and 
dispersed  themselves  throughout  the  diffe- 
rent quarters  of  the  city,  to  partake  of  the 
wines  that  were  freely  distributed  to  them 
by  the  royal  bounty. 

VOL.    II.  I 
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^hen  the  evening  shadows  were  long  and 
broad  over  the  grand  square,  the  festival  of 
the  masque,  and  the  Tourney  of  Canes  com- 
menced, ^lagnificent  was  the  spectacle  that 
now  offered  itself  to  the  eye,  for  no  expense 
was  spared  by  the  capital  of  the  Iberian 
empire  to  do  honor  to  the  birth-day  of  the 
mighty  King. 

A  spirit-stirring  harmony  of  tymbals  and 
clarions  filled  the  air,  while  at  a  majestic 
pace,  from  the  different  sides  of  the  square, 
entered  the  squadrons  composing  the  masque. 
Each  one,  as  it  advanced,  lowered  its  banners 
to  the  royal  balcony,  and  formed  quadrilles, 
representing  the  various  kingdoms  and  na- 
tions which  constituted  the  Spanish  Mo- 
narchy. Every  quadrille,  displaying  its  sepa- 
rate standard,  richly  emblazoned  with  arms, 
moved  to  the  sound  of  its  own  music,  exe- 
cuting with  the  others,  a  variety  of  curious 
evolutions.  There  moved  the  casques  and 
corslets  of  indomitable  Cantabria.  The  reful- 
gent armour  of  Infanzones,  and  the  broidered 
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jackets  and  mantelets  of  the  slight  and  agile 
Yalencian.  Here,  conspicuous,  from  the 
beauty  of  their  steeds,  and  their  broad 
shadowy  sombreros,  moved  the  Andalusians 
with  their  silver  sandals,  while  the  turbans 
and  bournouse  of  Grenada  were  seen  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  together  with  the  scarfs  and 
silken  habits  of  the  Neapolitans,  the  lace 
collars  of  Belgium,  the  steel  haubergeons 
and  plumed  toques  of  the  ^lilanese,  the  In- 
dian caciques  with  their  bows  and  arrows, 
mantles,  and  crowns  of  brilliantly  coloured 
feathers. 

All  these  covered  the  square  in  mo'sdng 
splendor  and  strange  contrast,  which  ap- 
peared as  though  overspread  by  a  Persian 
tent,  the  painted  figures  of  which  moved  at 
the  wand  of  the  magician. 

Moorish  dulcimers,  tambours,  trumpets,  and 
cymbals,  re-echoed,  while  at  intervals,  was 
distinguished  the  melodious  flute.  Lutes, 
mandolins,  castanets  and  guitars,  mingled 
with  hautboys,  and  an  inexpressible  variety 
I   3 
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of  other  instruments,  from  the  difference  of 
tone  and  harmony,  formed  a  dissonance,  that 
stunned,  rather  than  delighted  the  ear. 

At  length  terminated  the  chivalric  dance  ; 
and  the  bands,  separating,  filed  in  order  be- 
fore the  Sovereigns,  to  offer  their  rich  gifts, 
composed  of  the  productions  of  the  king- 
doms they  severally  represented.  After  this 
ceremony,  they  retired,  and  the  masque 
ended,  to  give  place  to  the  Tourney  of 
Canes. 

From  opposite  sides  of  the  Square,  now 
entered  two  noble  quadrilles,  each  composed 
of  twelve  riders  on  beautiful  steeds,  which 
proceeded  in  files  in  majestic  pace.  The 
Conde  d'Almeira,  a  youth  of  comely  figure, 
and  .genteel  mien,  commands  the  one,  and 
Don  Juan  ie  Cordova  the  other.  The  former 
was  mounted  on  a  sable  charger,  whose  hous- 
ings were  of  gold  and  azure,  while  plumes  of 
the  same  colour  waved  over  its  noble  head. 
Its  rider  wore  a  richly  brocaded  habit  of 
purple  adorned  with  gold  and  turquoise  ;   his 
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helmet  of  pure  silver  being  surmounted  bj  a 
panache  of  a  delicate  violet  hue.  Don  Juan, 
on  a  steed  white  as  the  Pjrennean  snow, 
displayed  a  magnificent  habit  of  crimson 
velvet,  striped  with  white  satin.  His  cinc- 
ture sparkled  with  diamonds,  as  well  as  his 
helmet,  whereon  floated  a  panache  of  ostrich 
plumes. 

The  two  quadrilles  united  before  the  royal 
balcony,  and  saluted  the  Sovereigns  in  a  pe- 
culiar and  graceful  evolution,  imagined  by 
the  chieftains.  Silence  pervaded  the  as- 
sembly, and  all,  with  curious  gaze,  fixed 
their  eyes  on  the  glittering  shields  of  the 
two  gallant  leaders. 

Amorous  fame  graces  them  both,  and  there 
was  not  a  single  lady  or  hidalgo  in  the  whole 
concourse  of  people,  who  felt  not  interest 
in  the  devices  they  selected.  That  of  the 
Conde  d'Almeira  was  a  fiery  pile,  into  which 
a  phoenix  is  flying — the  motto — "  Me  da 
vida,  quien  me  ahras'' — It  gives  me  life, 
that  which  consumes  me. 
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A  scroll  only  was  the  device  of  Don  Juan, 
presenting  these  words  : 

"  Son  mis  amores — " — "  my  loves  are — " 

The  device  of  Almeira  was  understood  by 

all,  but  that  of  Don  Juan  gave  rise  to  many 

confused  conjectures,  albeit  the  explication 

was  not  diflficult. 

Some  of  the  courtiers  well  divined  the 
sentence,  yet  most  carefully  refrained  from 
expressing  it  by  word  of  mouth.  "  My  loves 
are — riches,"  repeated  some  ;  yet  little  did 
this  explication  agree  with  the  character  of 
Don  Juan.  "  j\Iy  loves  are — happy,"  said 
others,  but  the  hearers  shook  their  heads 
unsatisfied. 

Veslasquillo,  the  crooked  buffoon  of  the 
Court,  and  a  particular  favourite  of  the  Mo- 
narch, not  without  inspiring  envy,  yet  much 
to  the  disgust  of  the  grandees,  displayed  his 
wit  at  the  royal  balcony.  He,  alone,  seemed 
to  have  the  power  of  eliciting  a  smile  on 
the  taciturn  countenance  of  Philip  ;  and 
uttered  with  impunity  every  insolent  sally. 
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The  Queen  disliked  this  malicious  creature, 
and  the  latter  was  fully  aware  of  it  ;  ac- 
cordingly, he  resolved  to  seek  an  opportu- 
nity of  vengeance.  The  noble  Don  Juan  de 
Cordova  he  regarded  with  an  evil  eye,  and 
from  the  vile  pleasure  felt  by  ignoble  souls 
of  exciting  mischief,  he  at  length  exclaimed, 
"  Caramba  !  full  well  I  read  the  legend  on 
yonder  shield,  "  my  loves  are — royal." 

The  grandees  exchanged  significant  looks 
with  each  other,  and  some  of  them  frowned 
fiercely  at  the  malignant  mime.  The  veins 
rose  on  the  dark  forehead  of  the  King,  and 
his  lips,  quivering  with  a  tempest  of  con- 
tending feelings,  murmured  words  that  were 
distinctly  heard  by  the  youthful  Queen. 
Pale,  motionless,  as  though  struck  by  light- 
ning, she  became,  and  a  faintness  came  over 
her,  obliging  her  to  lean  against  the  marble 
balustrade  fur  support,  while  a  thrill  seemed 
to  freeze  the  blood  in  her  veins. 

The     Tourney     now    began,    not    with 
lances  of  chivalry  placed  in  rest,  but  accord- 
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ing  to  its  peculiarity,  with  little  brittle  canes 
entwined  with  silk  and  gold,  presenting  a 
beautiful,  though  un warlike,  spectacle,  as 
thej  tilted  against  each  other,  displaying  the 
enchanting  grace  and  mettle  of  their  Anda- 
lusian  chargers.  ]N'or  were  Troubadours 
wanting  to  chaunt  the  mimic  achievements 
of  the  Tourney,  in  the  short  metrical  roman- 
ces without  rhyme,  which  are  peculiar  to 
Spain  :  and  those  praises  which  were  wont 
to  be  bestowed  on  knights  habited  in  steel, 
who  tilted  for  glory,  were  now  lavished  on 
harmless  reed,  brocade,  and  gaudy  velvets. 


While  the  monarchy  stood  hovering  over 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  a  neighbouring 
and  tributary  kingdom  was  meditating  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke. — while  a  ruin- 
ous war  distracted  it  without,  and  civil 
dissensions  bathed  in  blood  the  beautiful  soil 
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of   its    colonies — when    in    Flanders,    the 
Leaguers  and  Huguenots  were   sacking  and 
destroying  the  monuments  which  religion  and 
antiquity  had  consecrated,  and  whole  families 
of  illustrious  descent   were    ruined — when 
children  combated  against  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  the  King  and  his  nobles  appeared 
forgetful  of  all,  and  thus  gave  themselves  up 
to  frivolous  pleasures.     In  the  capjital,   the 
Castillian  hidalgo,  quaffed,  amid  toasts   and 
songs,    the   ambrosial   wines  of  Iberia  and 
Lusitania.     And  if  the  day  was  rife  with 
public  diversions,  not  less  so  descended  the 
night.     In  joyous  throngs,  the  people  ranged 
the  wide  and  marble  streets,  to  feast  their 
eyes  on  the  illuminated    dwellings  of  their 
senores.     The  principal  squares  echoed  with 
music,  and  the  theatres,  which  gave   repre- 
sentations in  honor  of  the  royal  name,  opened 
their  doors  gratuitously  to  the  multitude. 

From  the  palace  of  the  Pietiro,:  floated  also 
the  sound  of  revelry.  Within  its  walls  was 
gathered  the  flower  of  the  great,  and  beauti- 
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ful  of  the  Spanish  empire.  Its  magnificent 
gardens,  illumined  by  many-coloured  lamps, 
reflected  their  garlands  of  radiance  in  the 
glossy  waters  of  the  fountains.  Fireworks 
cast  their  showers  of  brilliancy  aloft,  until 
they  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  stars  of 
heaven,  while  at  intervals,  explosions  resem- 
bling thunder,  shook  the  foliage  of  the  massy 
trees  ;  and  radiant  wheels,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  flame,  dazzled  the  eye  like  magic  suns, 
until  at  length,  amid  a  dense  column  of 
smoke,  disappeared  the  gigantic  flames,  which 
made  the  stars  look  pale,  fitting  emblem  of 
the  pride  of  man. 

In  the  hall  of  the  kings,  where  stood  the 
throne  of  two  worlds,  which  glittered 
with  gold,  and  was  supported  by  colossal 
lions,  appeared  the  monarch,  gaily  conversing 
with  the  ladies.  The  Queen  was  displaying 
her  amiability  to  the  crowd  of  distinguished 
cavaliers,  while  refreshments  were  distribu- 
ting in  gold  aud  silver  vessels,  whose  orna- 
ments of  precious  jewels    sparkled   in   the 
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vivid  radiance  of  the  Venetian  lustres.  Xo 
sooner  had  the  assemblage  collected  in  the 
hall,  after  witnessing  the  fireworks,  than  a 
German  and  Italian  band  sounded  the  spirit- 
stirring  dance.  It  was  a  lovely  scene  to  gaze 
on  the  gliding  groups,  formed  of  the  richest 
and  noblest  of  Spain,  and  exalted  foreigners. 
Mantillas,  bazquitas,  plumes,  and  shining 
tresses,  waved  in  fairy  confusion  together. 
Not  a  few  splendidly  attired  cavaliers,  en- 
tangled their  jewelled  carcanets  with  the 
jewelled  ornaments  of  the  ladies  :  and  love 
gages,  unperceivedly,  were  exchanged  in  the 
animation  of  the  melodious  hour. 

Many  of  the  grandees  who  assisted  at  the 
festival,  may  be  found,  haply,  in  their  ge- 
nealogical trees  :  but  let  the  eye  turn  to 
those,  who,  although  above  two  centuries 
have  beheld  them  in  the  sepulchre,  live  bril- 
liantly in  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

At  a  far  corner  of  the  hall,  stood  the 
phoenix  of  the  Spanish  literati.  Lope  de 
Vega.     His  flowing  beard  and  locks   were 
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silver  white,  and  from  the  fashion  of  his 
priestly  garb,  jou  would  have  divined,  that 
in  his  youth  he  had  been  a  warrior.  The 
insignia  of  the  Hospitallers  was  seen  con- 
spicuous on  his  breast,  while,  at  intervals,  in 
the  ardour  of  conversation,  he  throws  his  robe 
aside,  and  his  azure  eye,  undimmed  by  age, 
beamed  with  the  fire  of  genius.  At  his  side, 
listening  with  true  Iberian  gravity,  and  re- 
markable for  a  deformity  of  the  feet,  stood 
Don  Francisco  Quevedo,  to  whom,  with 
prompt  and  witty  satire,  a  personage  in  a 
clerical  habit  was  conversing.  This  was  Don 
Luis  de  Gongora  y  Argote,  inventor  of  a  new 
style,  and  the  polar  star  of  the  reigning  fash- 
ion of  letters.  The  holy  padre  Parravicino, 
who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  profound 
wisdom,  and  enchanted  all  ]\Iadrid  by  his 
eloquent  sermons,  appeared  in  the  same 
group  with  Don  Estevan  de  Villegas,  the 
Spanish  Anacreon,  whose  brief  measures 
flowed  divinely  from  his  lips. 

During   a  pause  in  the  dance,  Don  Juan 
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de  Cordova  held  forth  his  hand  to  Gongora. 
The  former  had  just  before  led  the  queen  in 
a  bolero^  which  made  the  gilded  vault  re- 
echo to   the  sound  of  castanets.     lie  also 
shone  amid  the  literati,  and  entered  their 
lists  with  applause,  by  publishing  a  poem, 
entitled  Phaeton.     At  that  period  this  pro- 
duction was  considered   a  prodigy,  but  now 
it  seldom  finds  a  reader,  being  a  work  of 
tedious  difi'useness.     Gongora,  proud  of  ac- 
knowledging such  an  exalted  individual  as 
a  disciple,  was  prodigal  of  encomiums,  and 
all  eagerly  repeated  the  same  to  the  youth- 
ful author.     It   were  difficult,   however,  to 
decide,  whether  they  most    applauded  his 
verses,  or  his  favor  at  court. 

Behold  that  silent  and  stern  visaged 
cavalier  ;  it  is  Don  Francisco  ^lanuel  Melo, 
in  whom  are  united  the  gifts  of  historian 
and  poet.  The  illustrious  Don  Diego  de 
Vaslasquez,  tlie  glory  of  the  Spanish  school 
of  painting,  at  intervals,  converses  with 
these  celebrated  authors.     Yet  little  ear  he 
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gave  to  their  learned  discussions,  for  he  gazes 
enchanted  on  the  productions  of  Rubens, 
which  adorned  the  lofty  walls ;  and  still  more, 
the  magnificent  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  illumes  his  Arab  eje  with 
the  fire  of  admiration  for  the  pencil  of 
Titian. 

At  length,  the  King  approached  the 
learned  group,  and  addressed  some  words  to 
each,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  afiable.  He 
spoke  of  a  comedy  that  had  only  lately 
attracted  the  public  attention,  and  whose 
author  termed  himself  "  Un  ingenio  de  esta 
corte" — "  a  virtuoso  of  this  court."  A 
thousand  eulogiums  were  bestowed  on  the 
production,  which  was  far  beneath  the  notice 
of  criticism  :  the  cause  of  this  unmerited 
flattery,  being,  that  few  in  ^ladrid  were 
ignorant  that  the  author  was  a  royal  one — 
the  Sovereign  himself. 

At  this  moment,  and  receiving  on  all 
sides  obsequious  homage,  entered  with  lofty 
and  noble  mien,  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  his 
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appearance  changing  the  aspect  of  the 
various  groups.  The  grandees,  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  advanced  to  present  their  salu- 
tations, while  Philip  welcomed  him  with 
friendly  courtesy ;  and  an  important  col- 
loquy, wherein  the  King,  the  Duke,  the 
Nuncio,  and  a  Milanese  noble  of  high  dis- 
tinction, took  part,  soon  entirely  absorbed 
the  royal  attention. 

The  queen,  who  in  enchanting  loveliness, 
bore  away  the  palm  among  all  the  ladies  in 
the  splendid  assembly,  oft  suffered  her  large, 
brilliant  eyes  to  wander  to  Don  Juan  de 
Cordova.     Taking  advantage  of  the  conver- 
sation in  which  the  King  was  engaged,  she 
made    a    sign  to    the  former,    and  retired 
quickly  and  stealthily  from  the  hall,  during 
the  bustle  caused  by  a  new  dance.     As  all 
favored  lovers  comprehend  the  slightest  ges- 
ture of  their  mistress,   Don  Juan  instantly 
recognized     the     sign.        Alas  !     jealousy 
watched  them  with  Argus  eyes,  for  tlie  King 
had  perceived  the  fatal  movement,  and  sud- 
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denlj  became  silent,  responding  only  by 
laconic  negatives  and  affirmatives  to  the  ob- 
servations of  the  illustrious  group  which 
surrounded  him. 

Don  Juan  was  about  to  follow  his  beauti- 
ful and  beloved  star,  when  he  suddenly 
encountered  his  sovereign's  gaze  fixed  on 
him  with  a  ferocious  expression  of  unutter- 
able hatred.  Despite  the  dauntless  nature 
of  Don  Juan,  it  powerfully  agitated  him, 
and  for  a  moment  he  stood  motionless,  not 
daring  to  proceed  in  the  intended  direction. 
Reassuming,  however,  his  usual  presence  of 
mind,  he  began,  in  apparent  calmness,  a 
literary  conversation  with  Gongora,  who 
happened  to  be  near,  hoping,  thereby  to 
mask  his  present  feelings,  and  to  withdraw 
the  attention  of  Philip  from  him. 


Near  the  banks  of  the  streamlet,  stood  a 
remote  gallery  of  the  palace.  Its  panels 
encrusted  with  arabesques,  and  its  ceiling,  of 
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gold  and  lapis-lazzuli,  charmed  the  eje  by 
the  elaborate  delicacy  of  the  workman.  A 
beautiful  veranda  overlooked  the  narrowest 
and  loveliest  part  of  the  palace  gardens,  in 
which  stood  an  antique  and  equestrian 
statue  of  a  bronze  warrior.  In  this  veranda, 
where  no  other  light,  save  that  of  the  cres- 
cent moon  beaming  in  the  zenith,  illumined 
the  silent  spot,  appeared  seated,  the  queen. 
Afar,  to  her  ear,  floated  the  sound  of  revelry  ; 
the  melodious  flute,  the  spirit-stirring  clarion, 
the  soaring  viol,  mingled  at  intervals  with 
the  silvery  Castanet,  swelled  on  the  gentle 
wing  of  the  zephyr.  Anon  the  music  died 
away,  and  immediately  after,  a  nightingale 
on  a  neighbouring  tree,  as  if  waiting  for  the 
termination  of  the  sound  of  revelry,  com- 
menced its  thrilling  lays.  So  exquisitely 
did  it,  after  a  prolonged  trill,  shower  forth 
its  enamoured  notes,  that  it  seemed  as  the 
plaintive  lament  of  some  Dryad,  the  last  of 
her  race,  who  had  survived  her  companions, 
and  mourned  her  own  seeming  immortality. 
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Sweetly,  and  murmuring  as  the  fountain's 
drop,  falls  the  plaintive  strain ;  and  then 
soars  another  one  of  ecstasy,  so  unutterably 
melodious,  that,  on  beholding  the  tremulous 
rays  of  the  stars,  ye  might  have  thought 
that  they  wept  from  excess  of  delight. 

Although  the  royal  lady  felt  too  conscious 
that  her  absence  would  be  soon  noted,  still, 
to  give  warning  to  Don  Juan,  of  an  impend- 
ing danger,  she  resolved  to  linger,  and  face 
every  peril.  The  moments  seemed  days, 
while  with  mortal  anxiety  she  leaned  on  the 
gilded  veranda  her  palpitating  bosom 
gazing  on  the  huge  equestrian  statue,  that 
amid  laurel  and  myrtle  trees,  displayed  its 
sable  contour  against  the  deep  sapphire  of 
heaven.  With  an  involuntary  shudder,  she 
turned  her  eyes  from  the  statue  on  the 
crescent  moon,  as  a  small  fleecy  cloud  was 
hovering  around  it.  The  diamonds  in  her 
coronet  sparkled  in  the  beams,  and  so  did 
the  tears  on  her  long  lashes.  Thus  waited 
the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the  Indies — ^grandeur 
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and  loveliness,  drooping  beneath  the  weird 
wand  of  sorrow. 

Noiseless  as  a  phantom,  through  the  most 
shadowy  portion  of  the  corridor,  advanced 
the  form  of  a  man.  Gliding  stealthily  and 
unperceivedly  behind  the  queen,  he  suddenly 
placed  both  his  hands  athwart  her  beautiful 
visage.  Who,  save  a  happy  lover,  could  ap- 
proach the  first  lady  of  the  Empire,  and  use 
such  freedom '?  This  she  doubtless  thought, 
and,  although,  in  the  moment  of  sui'prise, 
she  let  a  cry  escape  her,  yet  in  the  next, 
she  exclaimed  in  a  sweet  tone  of  languor  : 

"  I  prithee  unloosen  your  hands,  Don 
Juan.  This  is  no  fitting  time  for  playful 
jest.  It  is  a  time  of  calamity,  therefore 
listen  to  me.'' 

These  words  had  scarcely  passed  her  lips, 
when  her  eyes  were  instantly  freed  :  she 
turned,  and  found  herself — Oh,  omnipotent 
Creator !  face  to  face  with  her  spouse  and 
lord. 

His  eyes  flashed  with  fury,  and  the  sight 
seemed  to  freeze  the  current  in  her  veins. 
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'•  I— Conde  1—1  V  broke  like  thunder 
from  the  exasperated  monarch,  while  the 
moon  at  the  moment  became  shadowed  by 
the  hovering  cloud. 

Women  possess  inately  the  gift  of  dis- 
simulation, as  if  nature  endowed  them  with 
it  to  recompense  them  for  their  physical 
weakness  ;  and  often,  in  the  most  critical 
events  ;  they  display  more  acuteness  than 
men  of  the  highest  genius.  And  so  did  the 
queen  in  this  terrible  moment. 

"  Aye,  Senor  of  Barcelona,"  she  replied, 
with  forced  calmness,  "  for  my  heart  de- 
lights to  call  you  thus,  in  memory  of  the 
valour  wherewith  you  chastised  the  rebellion 
of  that  people." 

The  visage  of  the  monarch  waxed  deadly 

pale  :  a  moment,  he  remained  silent,  then 
exclaimed, 

"  I  see  thy  wisdom,  Senora  ;  yet  you  have 
not  explained  what  calamity  is  ours." 

The  primal  step  is  ever  the  most  laboured, 
and  the  royal  lady  now  entirely  restored  to 
her  presence  of  mind,  promptly  responded. 
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"  Is  not  Flanders  nearly  lost  :  and  does 
not  an  usurper  endeavour  to  despoil  you  of 
the  realms  of  the  Sicilies  ?  Behold  ^lilan, 
a  victim  of  the  terrible  plague  !  and  Portugal, 
faltering  in  its  faith,  has  become  a  nest  of 
traitors " 

"  Enough,  enough,  senora,"  thundered 
Philip,  interrupting  her,  "  to  show  me  that 
thou  art  a  French  woman.  Much  indeed  is 
the  interest  thou  feelest  in  my  honor,  and 
that  of  the  kingdom.  Thou  shalt  see,  that 
it  will  be  my  pride  to  uphold  both,  and  that 
I  shall  efiace  with  blood  the  stain  that  veils 
their  lustre  !" 

He  ceased,  and  a  look,  which  appeared  by 
the  sudden  flood  of  the  moon's  radiance,  to 
bespeak  a  more  terrible  augury,  flashed  from 
his  dark  eye  on  the  Queen.  It  was  a  look 
that  wrung  her  bosom  in  its  every  chord  ; 
and  without  motion,  as  a  dead  body  falls,  she 
sunk  on  the  glittering  and  chequered  floor. 
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At  a  table  of  massy  silver,  in  his  private 
cabinet,  was  seated  Philip,  lost  in  deep 
thought.  Suddenly,  he  seized  a  hand-bell. 
As  the  demon  obeys  the  call  of  a  magician, 
a  humble  archer  entered,  at  its  ring,  from 
behind  a  sable  curtain. 

A  secret  minion  of  royalty,  the  ignoble 
contour  of  his  features,  betrayed  a  being  un- 
conscious of  the  feelings  which  dwell  in  the 
breast  of  the  well-known  hidalgo.  Some 
words  in  profound  secrecy,  passed  between 
him  and  his  royal  employer,  so  that  their 
lips  scarcely  moved. 

"  Be  sure  of  thy  mission,  and  if  thou  wilt 
live,  be  secret." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  distinct 
tone  as  the  confidant  departed. 

The  King  returned  to  the  hall  of  the  fes- 
tival, with  a  pale  and  care-worn  counte- 
nance. He  attempted  to  converse  with  the 
Duke  of  Braganza,  who  instantly,  and  with 
ready  perspicuity,  divined  that  something 
important  oppressed  the  mind  of  the  Mo- 
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narch.  In  a  brief  time  it  was  announced 
that  the  Queen  had  been  seized  with  a  sud- 
den indisposition,  and  the  festival,  therefore, 
declared  at  an  end. 

To  the  sound  of  joy  and  music,  succeeded 
a  profound  silence.  The  courtiers  imme- 
diately abandoned  every  air  of  festivity,  and 
assumed  the  downcast  mien  of  grief.  Slowly, 
like  a  funeral  procession,  the  immense  as- 
sembly began  to  retire  from  the  lofty  saloons, 
which  had  but  so  lately  echoed  with  revelry. 
Like  the  spectral  pageants,  which  the  super- 
stitious relate,  they  filed  through  the  still 
illumined  corridors. 

With  an  air  somewhat  confused,  and  filled 
with  inquietude,  Don  Juan,  ere  retiring,  sa- 
luted the  monarch,  who  received  the  saluta- 
tion with  a  bitter  smile,  without  further 
recognition  ;  Avhile  to  others,  he  waved  his 
hand  with  afial3ility. 

After  the  terrible  scene  in  the  veranda, 
the  favourite  tirewoman  of  the  unhappy 
Queen,  was  eagerly  pacing  the  remote  gal- 
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leiy,  seeking  for  Don  Juan.  Suddenly  she 
perceived  the  King  step^dfastlj  watching 
her  motions.  Terror-stricken  at  this  unex- 
pected apparition,  as  the  timid  hare  at  the 
aspect  of  the  serpent,  she  let  fall  a  billet 
from  her  hand,  while  Philip,  advancing,  with 
writhing  lip,  lifted  it  from  the  ground,  and 
commanded  her  to  retire. 

Amid  the  crowd  that  descended  the  stairs 
of  the  palace,  Don  Juan  proceeded,  almost 
unconscious  of  his  path.  Almeira,  his  bosom 
friend,  appeared  at  his  side,  and  taking  his 
arm,  conducted  him  through  the  crowd,  as 
though  leading  one  blind.  When  arrived 
at  the  vestibule,  and  after  waiting  some 
moments  for  the  appearance  of  his  carriage 
in  vain,  Don  Juan  entered  into  that  of 
Almeira,  which  drove  through  the  long  cy- 
press alleys  of  the  gardens,  wherein  the  lamps 
no  longer  threw  out  their  brilliancy. — The 
moon,  veiled  by  a  cloud,  shed  a  dim  light  on 
these  mysterious  groves,  while  at  intervals,  a 
nightingale  was  heard  to  pour  forth  a  tremu- 
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lous  note.  As  the  carriage  rolled  on  its 
rapid  course,  not  a  word  was  exchanged  hj 
the  two  Condes.  There  was  something  de- 
pressing in  this  transition  from  a  brilliant 
revel,  to  these  gloomy  solitudes,  and  the 
events  of  the  evening  totally  absorded  the 
mind  of  Don  Juan,  while  his  friend  was 
meditating  on  the  cause  of  the  Queen's  in- 
disposition. 

At  the  verge  of  the  wood,  where  two  roads 
m3t,  a  voice  was  suddenly  heard  to  exclaim, 
"  Conde  !" 

The  Coachman  instantly  stopped  the 
horses. 

"  What  Conde  V  demanded  Almeira  aloud. 
"  Of  Sevilla,"  was  the  response. 

Conceiving  that  it  was  a  message  from  the 
Queen,  Don  Juan  bent  eagerly  out  of  the 
window.  That  instant  a  dagger  entered  his 
breast,  and  with  such  force,  that  the  point 
came  out  near  the  dorsal  bone.  The  sound 
of  receding  hoofs  in  hurried  gallop  followed, 
while  the  victim    fell    backwards    into  the 
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arms  of  his  friend,    whose    bosom    became 
deluged  with  the  vital  blood. 

The  bell  of  the  distant  Santa  Cruz  be- 
gan to  strike  the  midnight  hour :  ere  its 
last  peal,  Don  Juan  had  expired,  and  thus 
terminated  a  birthday  of  Philip  the  Fourth. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


"  You  come  next  in  the  list  for  the  evening's 
amusement,  Major  Dalbiac,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, as  the  members  were  seating  them- 
selves. 

"  I     shall     commence,    by    offering    to 
your   attention   some   preliminary  observa- 
K  3 
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tions,  before  I  enter  into  the  subject  matter 
of  my  relation,  which  Avill  be — 

REMINISCENCES  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Our  English  tourists  are  a  racing  tribe  ; 
they  huiTy  along  from  place  to  place, 
through  kingdoms  and  states,  where  every 
step  might  be  rich  with  the  accumulated 
legends  and  history  of  centuries,  and  each 
mile  furnish  mental  food  for  the  short  time 
allotted  to  man's  life,  and  lose  in  the  aggre- 
gate, all  perception  and  knowledge  of  minute 
particulars,  those  units  which  go  to  make  up 
the  sum  of  real  knowledge.  Our  tourists 
will  not  turn  aside  from  the  beaten  track  ; 
on  they  go,  in  full  speed,  as  if  endeavouring 
to  escape  pursuit,  turning  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left  ;  and  when  arriving 
and  halting  at  any  city  or  town  for  a  few 
days,  they  leave  it  without  ever  having  ex- 
amined, and  often  without  even  knowing 
anything'  of  its  neighbouring  localities.  It 
is  said,   that    an  Englishman    once    posted 
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from  England  to  Rome,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  St.  Peter's,  and  that  when  he 
cast  his  eyes  on  its  exterior,  after  ex- 
claiming "  Is  this  all  V  he  posted  hack 
again  as  rapidly  as  he  had  advanced.  Whe- 
ther this  be  true,  I  know  not,  but  I  do  know 
that  oftentimes  I  have  caused  a  blush  to 
rise  on  the  cheeks  of  some  of  our  English 
tourists,  by  questioning  them  as  to  different 
and  extraordinary  sites  of  beauty,  works  of 
art,  or  antiquities,  that  were  within  a  few 
miles  of  places  where  they  had  stopped 
for  some  days.  "  Xo,  they  did  not  go  to 
see  them,"  or,  "  they  never  even  heard  of 
them  !" 

I  remember  some  years  back,  when  at 
Milan,  meeting  with  two  English  families 
of  my  acquaintanc,e  who  had  been  there 
a  fortnight.  Upon  their  informing  me 
at  the  end  of  this  time,  that  they 
were  to  set  off  the  following  morning, 
on  their  route,  I  exclaimed  with  surprise, 
"  What  !  leave  ^lilan,  without  going  to  see 
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the  Certosa  r  "  The  Certosa  !"  they  re- 
plied one  and  all,  "  what,  and  where,  is  the 
Certosa  V  Upon  my  informing  them,  that 
it  was  a  beautiful  and  famed  Cathedral,  its 
interior  being  one  of  the  most  splendid  in 
the  world,  they  appeared  perfectly  astonished 
that  such  a  wonder  should  be  so  near  them 
and  they  not  know  it.  "  Oh  !  we  must  defer 
our  journey,  and  go  to  see  it,"  was  the 
unanimous  cry,  requesting  me  to  accom- 
pany them  there,  and  act  as  their  cicerone. 
Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  away  we 
went. 

The  numerous,  splendid,  and  variegated 
beauty  of  the  chapels  of  the  holy  edifice,  the 
roof  of  lapis  lazzuli,  and  above  all,  the  ex- 
traordinary elegance  and  beauty  of  the  tomb 
of  Parian  marble,  of  the  famed  Galiazzo 
Visconte,  Duke  of  Milan,  perfectly  astonished 
my  friends. 

"  This  tomb,  alone,  is  worth  a  journey 
from  England  to  see,"  exclaimed  the  father 
of  one  of  the  families. 
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"  And  even  from  the  world's  end,  Papa," 
added  his  eldest  daughter,  enthusiastically. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  lovely  !"  cried  all. 

A  priest  belonging  to  the  Cathedral,  at 
this  moment  entered,  and  saluted  us.  As  I 
knew  him  to  be  an  excellent  musician,  I  re- 
quested him  to  favor  the  ladies  with  an  air 
on  the  organ.  Courteously  acceding  to  my 
request,  he  seated  himself  at  the  magnificent 
instrument,  and  after  preluding  a  little, 
played  that  beautiful  piece  in  the  opera  of 
the  Gazza  Ladra,  "  0  numa  beneficio," 
with  such  exquisite  pathos,  as  perfectly 
enchanted  us  —  I  could  see  a  tear  start 
in  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  ladies. 

After  returning  thanks  to  the  courteous 
musician,  we  quitted  the  Certosa,  and,  in 
consequence  of  my  suggestion,  drove  off 
for  Pavia,  five  miles  further  on,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  road.  Leaving  the 
carriages  at  the  principal  Inn  on  our  arrival 
there,  I  ciceroned  my  delighted  friends  into, 
and  through  the  distinguished  University  of 
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tlie  city,  over  the  curiously  constructed 
bridge  ;  and  in  short,  to  all  the  lions  of  the 
place,  not  forgetting  the  ground,  where 
Francis  the  First  of  France  lost  his  memor- 
able battle  and  his  liberty,  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth  of  Spain,  which  gave 
cause  to  his  exclamation  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  "  all  is  lost  but  honor  !"  Ending 
our  lionizing,  after  the  contemplation  of  this 
interesting  site,  we  sojourned  to  the  Inn  ; 
and  after  partaking  of  an  excellent  dinner, 
which  had  been  previously  ordered,  we  re- 
turned to  ]\Iilan  ;  on  the  road  to  which,  I 
received  the  reiterated  thanks  of  my  friends 
for  affording  them  so  delightful  and  profitable 
a  trip,  which  they  declared  would  serve  them 
as  a  lesson  in  their  future  progress  through 
the  Continent,  to  be  more  diligent  in  making 
enquiries  respecting  the  neighbouring  loca- 
lities of  places  in  their  route,  and  to  consult 
their  guide  book  more  frequently  and 
attentively. 

Something  of  a  simular  nature  to  what  I 
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have  related,  occurred  a  few  years  afterwards, 
in  Paris,  and  which  led  to  the  reminiscences 
which  I  am  about  relating. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  that  capital, 
I  was  conversing  with  an  English  family, 
who  had  resided  there  about  two  years,  of 
the  beauty  of  the  village  and  little  lake  of 
D'Enghein,  about  eight  miles  from  Paris. 
"  They  had  heard  of  the  place,  but  had 
never  been  there."  Upon  expressing  my 
surprise  at  this,  and  telling  them  that  I  in- 
tended to  visit  it  the  following  day,  they 
agreed  to  accompany  me  Xever  shall 
I  forget  this  beautiful  spot.  It  appeared  to 
me  as  an  Oasis  in  a  desert  :  a  village 
dropped  from  the  heavens,  as  if  to  make 
France  blush,  that  she  so  miserably  bereaved 
herself  of  anything  like  it,  either  in  its 
beautiful  edifices,  or  in  the  cleanliness  that 
reigns  in,  and  around  it.  There  was  nothing 
to  offend  the  eye,  but  everything  to  charm 
it.  And  then  its  lovely  little  lake,  sur- 
rounded with  its  picturesque  and  well-built 
K    5 
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villas ;  with  tlieir  lawns,  crowned  with 
flowers  and  shrubs,  in  all  their  beauteous 
hues,  and  choicest  variety,  stretching  them- 
selves nearly  to  the  water's  edge  ;  while  two 
yachts  belonging  to  English  gentlemen,  in- 
habiting two  villas  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  were  slowly  and  gracefully  gliding 
along  its  pellucid,  and  almost  unruffled 
waters,  like  giant  swans. 

As  we  were  contemplating  this  lovely  and 
tranquil  scene,  our  attention  was  attracted 
from  it,  by  the  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
steps, which  proceeded  from  an  elderly 
gentleman,  of  a  manly  and  military  deport- 
ment, who,  when  he  drew  nigh  to  us,  halted, 
and  gracefully  doffed  his  hat,  expressing,  in 
French,  his  hope  that  we  enjoyed  the  scene. 
After  assuring  him  of  our  high  gratification, 
Ave  entered  into  a  general  conversation 
with  him,  during  which,  we  discovered,  that 
he  was  one  of  Napoleon's  generals,  and  had 
lost  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  LeijDsic.  So 
interesting   was   his  conversation,  that   we 
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listened  with  an  attention  and  anxiety, 
perfectly  feverish,  to  his  various  anecdotes  of 
his  great  master,  into  which  discourse,  I 
must  acknowledge,  we  had  led  him. 

The  following  was  his  description  of  Xa- 
poleon's  mode  of  leaving  Paris  for  tlie  field  : 
and  which  I  will  deliver,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
in  the  General's  words,  to  which  we  listened, 
seated  on  a  bench,  or  on  the  green  sward 
close  to  it. 

"  I  belonged  to  Napoleon's  personal  staff,  at 
the  time  the  circumstances  which  I  am  about 
relating  occurred,  and  though  trifling  they 
^vill  shew  you  his  mode  of  quitting  Paris,  and 
journeying  along  the  road,  when  proceeding 
to  join  the  grand  army. 

"  In  the  imperial  palace,  it  was  never 
known  before  hand,  the  week,  or  even  the 
day,  when  Napoleon  would  quit  his  residence 
to  take  the  command  of  his  troops.  It  was 
invariably  expected,  that  all  the  officers,  both 
civil  and  military,  should  be  ready  to  follow 
him  at  a  moment's  notice  ;  for  he  never  in- 
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formed  those  whom  he  wished  to  take  with  him, 
until  a  few  hours  before  his  departure  r  and, 
as  they  knew  not  the  place  he  would  go  to, 
each  one  patiently  waited  until  the  grand 
j\Iarshal  sliould  communicate  the  orders  of 
the  Emperor.  Those  orders  once  given,  the 
preparations  for  the  jonrney  were  soon  made  : 
we  were  then  ready  to  follow  Napoleon  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  if  he  had  ordered 
us. 

"  At  the  time  to  which  I  am  referring  he 
chose  to  depart  from  St.  Cloud  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  accompanied  in  his  carriage  by  his 
grand  Marshal,  and  grand  equerry,  and  passed 
over,  with  the  rapidity  of  light,  a  space  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  French  leagues  in  less 
than  thirty-six  hours.  The  order  of  the 
journey  was  as  follows. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  carriage,  an  Aid-de- 
camp on  service,  rode  :  on  the  right,  the 
equerry  on  service  :  the  other  Aid-de-camp, 
the  equerries,  the  orderly  officers,  the  Mame- 
luke Rustan,  and  the  domestics  of  the  suite. 
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accompanied   the  carriage  ;  while    all  these, 
were  folio ^Yed  bj  an  escort  of  the  Chasseurs 
of  the  guard,  and  the  guides,  commanded  by 
an  officer.     On  they   precipitated  themselves 
like  a  hurricane,  in  full  trot,   night  as  well 
as  by  day,  for  eight,  ten,  and    even   twelwe 
leagues,    sometimes    without    even   halting. 
We,  who  were  obliged  to  follow  this    whirl- 
wind, during  the  night   above  all,   were,  as 
you  might  suppose,  not  very  well  at  our  ease. 
In  places  where    the  road  might  be  naiTOw, 
we  would  sometimes  run  one  upon  an  another, 
and  with  an  ardour  and   zeal,  that  had    the 
appearance  of  something  savage  in  it.     Evil 
to  him  who  was  not  a  good  horseman,  or  per- 
fectly sure  of  his  horse  ;  for,  in  tumbling,  he 
would  be  sure   of  being  trod  under  foot  by 
the   horses  in    his  rear,  before  their  riders 
would   be  able  to  an-est   their   speed.     On 
went  the  torrent, — On  we    precipitated  our- 
selves :  in  heat,  or  in  rain,  on  the  ice,  across 
the  snow,  the  dust  or  the  mist,  to  be  always 
within  the  reach  of  the  voice  of  our  master. 
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or  to  obtain  one  single  look  from  him.  Those 
who  least  suffered  the  fatigue,  were  the 
orderly  officer,  the  page,  the  groom,  and 
twelve  chasseurs  of  the  guard,  who  all  pre- 
ceded the  carriage,  at  about  six  paces.  These 
not  having  the  fear  of  a  reprimand,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  postillions  regulating  their 
movements  by  the  pace  of  their  horses. 
Napoleon,<inotwithstanding,  almost  constantly 
thought,  that  the  postillions  never  drove 
quite  fast  enough. 

"  They  go  along  like  ducked  hens !"  he 
would  exclaim,  while  striking  his  fist  against 
the  side  of  the  carriage,  "  we  shall  never 
arrive  !" 

Then  lowering  one  of  the  front  sash  win- 
dows, he  would  thrust  out  his  head,  and 
address  himself  to  the  postillions. 

'•'  Get  on  !  get  on  !  are  you  asleep !  you 
make  no  progress  :  get  on  then  !'* 

Whenever  Napoleon  stopped  on  the'road, 
the  whole  of  the  suite  did  the  same,  and 
dismounted,  _excepting  the  chasseurs  of  the 
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escort,  who  remained  in  their  saddles.  If 
the  Emperor  got  out  of  the  carriage,  four  of 
the  guides  would  dismount,  fix  bayonets, 
present  arms,  and  remain  around  him  in 
single  files  :  but  not  an  ofticer  moved  from 
his  place,  unless  Xapoleon  gave  the  word  by 
saying,  ''Dismount,  gentlemen.*' 

If  any  of  those  who  were  to  have  joined 
him,  remained  in  the  rear,  they  sometimes 
did  not  arrive  at  head  quarters  until  a  day 
after  a  victory,  or  perhaps  the  campaign  had 
ended. 

"  It  is  good  time  to  arrive,  ma  foi !  Xa- 
poleon would  exclaim  to  a  loiterer,  "  hap- 
pily, Sir,  we  did  without  you.'' 

Every  thing  that  was  done  at  head  quarters 
was  executed  most  rapidly  :  and  all  those 
who  were  to  be  employed,  were  obliged  to  be 
on  the  field  ready  to  fulfil  the  task  which 
the  nature  of  their  several  functions,  or  their 
rank,  imposed  upon  them.  Moments  of  un- 
expected repose,  changements  of  fixed  time, 
of  routes,  and  of  halts,  continually  succeeded 
each  other. 
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Upon  joining  the  army,  it  often  happened, 
that  its  march  would  be  retarded  for  some 
hours  :  sometimes  for  half  a  day,  while  Na- 
poleon would  be  engaged  with  the  Duke  of 
Bassano,  or  dictating  to  his  secretaries  :  but 
on  the  words,  "  Away  !  the  carriage  !  to  horse, 
gentlemen  !"  pronounced  by  the  Emperor  in 
a  tone  dry  and  brief,  every  thing  would  be 
seen  in  instant  movement,  like  the  force  of 
an  electric  power,  and  it  would  only  be 
known  at  this  moment  where  they  were 
going  to,  and  very  often  not  even  then. 

Napoleon  left  the  carriage  when  he  wished 
to  respire  the  air,  or  to  mount  a  declivity  on 
foot  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  The  number 
of  guides  would  then  be  doubled,  and  follow 
his  movements  at  a  distance  of  a  about 
thirty  paces.  If  the  objects  he  wished  to 
reconnoitre,  happened  to  be  too  distant,  the 
page  on  service  would,  at  his  demand,  present 
him  a  telescope,  which  resting  on  the  page's 
shoulder,  he  would  take  his  observations. 
This  species  of  wooden-horse,  had  not  always 
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the  immobility  desired  ;  in  which  case,  the 
Emperor  would  exclaim  in  a  tone  of  gaiety, 
not  unmixed  with  a  little  impatience.  "  Rest 
thee  quiet,  don't  move.  Ah,  so.  N"ow,  sir, 
will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  remain  a  mo- 
ment quiet,  if  you  can."  When  he  had 
finished,  or  was  tired  at  looking  through  the 
glass,  on  returning  it  to  the  page,  he  would 
give  the  latter  a  slight  tap  with  the  back  of 
his  hand  on  the  cheek,  as  if  to  thank  him 
for  his  obedience,  or  perhaps  the  patience 
and  immobility  he  had  observed." 

"  I  remember,  a  similar  circumstance, 
which  occurred  on  the  eve  before  the  battle 
of  Lutzen,  the  Emperor  being  reconnoitring, 
imagined  that  he  saw  at  some  distance 
something  that  appeared  extraordinary  to 
him. 

"  Sir,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  page  standing 
nearest  to  him,  "  go  and  reconnoitre  that 
which  I  see  below  yonder,  and  return  quickly. 
I  shall  wait  for  you  here." 

The  page  immediately  mounted  his  horse  ; 
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and  eager  to  fulfil  the  command  with  alacrity, 
pressed  his  charger  so  suddenly  forward,  that 
the  animal  slipped,  and  came  down,  rolling 
over  its  rider.  It  had  rained  very  heavily 
the  night  preceding,  which  made  the  earth 
very  slippery.  The  Emperor  ejaculated  a 
"  Bah !"  fearing  that  the  page  was  killed  ; 
but  he  beheld  him  quickly  rise,  remount, 
and  ride  off  full  gallop  towards  the  indicated 
spot. 

"  The  little  devil !"  exclaimed  Napoleon, 
"  another  would  have  had  his  legs  and  arms 
broken,  but  he,  bah  !  is  an  elastic  ball  \" 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  you, 
that  the  exclamation  "  bah  !"  pronounced  by 
the  Emperor,  had,  from  his  mouth,  a  number 
of  significations.  This  exclamation  was  ha- 
bitual to  him  :  but  he  knew  how  to  modu- 
late it  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  could 
understand,  by  the  way  it  was  pronounced, 
if  that  which  passed  before  his  eyes,  caused 
him  either  joy  or  sorrow — if  news  received, 
was  either  good  or  bad.     He  seized  the  sense 
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and  spirit  of  whatever  discourse,  in  express- 
ing himself  by  a  "  bah  !"  most  significantly 
marking  by  it,  either  his  satisfaction  or  dis- 
content. 

I  shaU  now  resume  the  thread  of  my 
narrative. 

"  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  ut- 
terance of  the  favorite  exclamation  of  Napo- 
leon, the  page  returned  ;  l3ut  his  face,  breast 
and  arms  were  so  covered  with  mud,  that  his 
uniform  was  scarcely  recognizable.  He  reported 
the  result  of  his  reconnoitre.  That  which 
Napoleon  had  taken  at  a  distance  for  a  de- 
tachment of  Cossacks  in  bivouac,  was  only 
a  copse  of  brush-wood  gently  agitated  by 
the  wind.  A  little  confused  at  the  mistake, 
Napoleon  changed  the  discourse. 

"  In  what  a  state,  sir,  you  present  your- 
self before  me  !"  he  exclaimed,  endeavouring 
to  suppress  a  smile. 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  young  man,  who  was 
much  bruised  by  Ids  fall,  "  for  the  better 
executing  your  ^lajesty's  orders,  I  wished  to 
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perform  them  rapidly,  when  my  horse  slip- 
ped, and — " 

"  And,  patatras  /"  interrupted  Napoleon, 
"  you  came  down  like  an  awkward  horseman. 
I  don't  think  that  it  was  the  horse's  fault." 

"  Sire,  I  can  assure  your  Majesty  that  it 
was  not  mine." 

"  But  I  am  sure — yes,  sir,  I  am  sure  that 
it  was  your  fault ;  for,  at  the  moment,  I  did 
not  order  you  to  go  with  your  belly  to  the 
earth." 

After  giving  free  course  to  his  gaiety,  he 
added,  in  a  tone  of  commiserate  benevo- 
lence, "  Away  !  this  is  nothing  ;  go  and  re- 
pose yourself,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  think 
of  neither  one  nor  the  other." 

The  page  departed  to  take  the  advice  given 
him  ;  but  he  was  forced  to  keep  to  his  bed 
for  many  days  afterwards,  so  severe  had  been 
the  bruises  he  received  in  the  fall. 

The  moment  the  Emperor  saw  him  depart, 
he  exclaimed  to  the  Prince  of  Xeufchatel  in 
a  tone  of  tenderness,  "  Behold,  Berthier,  how 
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the  poor  child  is  bedaubed  with  mud,  and 
risked  being  killed,  in  order  the  better  to 
execute  my  orders  !  All  are  the  same  !  I 
have  done  well  not  to  give  way  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  pity  :  it  would  spoil  these  gal- 
lant little  fellows  !     Yet,  poor  children  !" 

These  words  were  spoken  most  feelingly. 
And  yet,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  has  been 
asserted  by  his  enemies  that  Napoleon  pos- 
sessed not  the  fine  attributes  of  compassion. 
I  most  positively  deny  the  assertion  ;  it  is  a 
gross  libel. 

"  Before  any  serious  engagement  was  ex- 
pected to  take  place,  and  when  circum- 
stances obliged  Napoleon  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  the  open  air,  whether  in  the  morning 
or  in  the  evening,  the  grooms  and  domestics 
of  the  escort  always  prepared  a  large  fire, 
nourished  by  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
wood,  comprised  of  entire  branches  of  trees, 
of  enormous  logs,  and  even  of  beams.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  Berthier,  Duroc,  or  Caulincourt, 
were  his  faithful  companions.     It  was  rare, 
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on  such  an  occasion,  that  any  other  than 
these  three  persons  were  to  be  found  with 
him,  unless  he  happened  to  send  for  any- 
one from  whom  he  expected  some  informa- 
tion, or  to  deliver  instructions,  or  to  con- 
vey orders  to  any  particular  Marshal.  All, 
save  the  three  mentioned  persons,  remained 
at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards  from  him, 
and  formed  a  species  of  circle  round  the 
fire  of  the  Emperor.  Before  this  fire,  he 
would  walk  alone,  now  and  then  whistling 
in  a  low  key,  while  waiting  to  hear  the 
sound  of  a  cannon,  or  any  other  signal  agreed 
upon  with  the  chiefs  of  corps.  After  he  be- 
came tired,  he  would  take  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
strike  here  and  there  his  feet  against  any 
pebbles  he  might  encounter  in  his  perambu- 
lation ;  sometimes  push  the  wood  more  into 
the  fire  with  them,  and  thus  frequently 
scorch  his  boots. 

Whenever  Napoleon  distributed  favours, 
such  as  promotions,  titles,  decorations,  &c., 
a  serious  affair  would  almost  be  sure  to  follow. 
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as  well  as  would  be  a  review  of  regiments 
recently  arrived,  or  harangues  to  the  troops. 
The  words  of  the  Emperor  ever  produced  a 
magical  effect  on  the  soldiers.  But  of  all 
the  dramatic  scenes  which  passed  in  the 
field,  that  of  presenting  the  eagle  to  a  new 
regiment,  would  leave  in  their  minds  the 
most  lively  and  lasting  impression. 

I  shall  give  you  a    description  of  this 
solemnity,  which  will  serve  for  the  rest. 

A  new  regiment  had  just  joined  the  grand 
army,  when  they  were,  in  a  few  days  after, 
paraded  in  their  best  attire,  to  receive  the 
baptismal  emblem,  in  presence  of  their  Em- 
peror. The  time  was  early  morn.  The  re- 
giment was  formed  in  three  seried  columns  : 
their  fronts  towards  the  centre  ;  the  fourth 
interval  being  filled  up  hy  the  general  stafi", 
and  the  suite  of  the  Emperor.  As  soon  as 
Napoleon  arrived,  the  officers  placed  them- 
selves in  advance  in  one  sole  rank.  Blount ed 
on  one  of  his  chamois-coloured  chargers,  he 
was  distinguished  by  the  simplicity  of  his 
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dress  from  all  those  who  accompanied  him  ; 
who  decked  in  brilliant  uniforms  richly  em- 
broidered in  gold  or  silver,  and  glittering 
with  numerous  orders,  formed  a  singular 
contrast  to  him.  After  receiving  the  com- 
mands of  Napoleon,  the  Prince  of  Wagram, 
in  his  quality  as  Major  General,  dismounted 
and  directed  the  colour  to  be  uncased.  The 
drum,  immediately  beat,  while  Berthier  was 
receiving  the  eagle  from  the  hands  of  an 
officer  ;  he  approached,  and  halted  with 
it  before  the  Emperor.  The  latter,  un- 
covering, saluted  it  ;  and,  taking  off  his 
glove,  elevated  his  right  hand  towards  the 
eagle  ;  and  with  a  solemn  and  impressive 
voice  and  manner,  pronounced  these  words. 

"  Soldiers !  I  confide  to  you  the  French 
Eagle  !  I  confide  it  to  your  valor  and  patri- 
otism ! — It  will  serve  you  as  a  guide  and 
rallying  point.  Will  you  swear  never  to 
abandon  it  1  Will  you  swear  to  live  and 
die  for  it  1 — Will  you  swear  to  perfer  death 
to  the  dishonor  of  having  it  wrenched  from 
your  hands  ?     Will  you  swear  all  V 
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And  Napoleon  emphatically  pronounced 
the  words,  "  will  you  swear,"  above  all  the 
rest,  and  with  such  energy,  that  they  became 
a  signal ;  for  all  the  officers  flourished  their 
swords  in  the  air,  while  the  soldiers,  with 
the  same  enthusiasm,  joined  them  in  the  cry 
of,  "  yes,  yes,  we  swear  !'' — Berthier,  then 
returned  the  eagle  into  the  hands  of  its  for- 
mer bearer  :  when  the  Regiment  formed  into 
open  column,  defiled  before  the  Emperor,  to 
the  sound  of  music,  and  the  enthusiastic  cries, 
— a  thousand  times  repeated  of  "  Vive 
I'Empereur !  which  were  uttered  witli  a  sort 
of  frenzy. 

The  same  day,  the  Colonel  of  the  liegi- 
ment  invited  all  his  officers  to  his  table  while 
double  rations  were  distributed  to  the  men. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  three  parts 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Regiment  were  drunk 
with  enthusiasm  and  brandy,  so  much  had 
they  cheered  and  drank  to  tlie  healtli  of  their 
Emperor. 

It   sometimes  haj)pencd    on    occasions  of 
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this  kind,  that  private  soldiers,  and  even 
officers,  upon  obtaining  permission  from  their 
Colonel,  left  the  ranks  and  addressed  them- 
selves directly  to  the  Emperor,  to  demand 
promotion,  or  to  claim  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  Two  events  of  this  nature  occurred 
on  this  day.  The  first,  was  a  private  soldier, 
who,  after  his  Regiment  had  defiled  before 
Napoleon,  havimg  obtained  the  requisite  per- 
mission, appeared  before  the  Emperor. 

"  Sire,"  he  exclaimed,  presenting  arms,  "  I 
have  merited  the  cross," 

"In  what  way?'  demanded  Napoleon 
smilingly. 

The  petitioner  then,  with  energy,  recounted 
details  of  various  battles  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  what  he  had  done,  and  the 
number  of  wounds  he  had  received. 

"How  many  years  of  service  1"  interrogated 
Napoleon,  without  waiting  the  end  of  the 
narration. 

The  petitioner  answering  with  brevity,  a 
mode  which  always  pleased  the  Emperor — 
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the  Commandant  of  the  battalion  was  sent 
for,  whose  report  agreed  with  the  peti- 
tioner's. 

"  Take  the  name  of  this  man,"  exclaimed 
Napoleon  to  an  Aid-de-camp  :  then  turning 
to  the  soldier,  he  added,  "It  is  well  ray 
brave  fellow, — it  shall  be  made  right." 

The  brevet  of  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  was  the  next  day  bestowed  on  the 
petitioner. 

The  second  petitioner  was  an  old  Captain, 
who  had  made  all  the  campaigns  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  who  had  not  as  yet  been  deco- 
rated. Advancing  before  the  Emperor,  and 
in  a  tone  of  reproach,  he  demanded  the 
cross. 

"  Sire,  I  have  a  right  to  it,  I  swear  it :  and 
I  ought  to  have  it." 

"  Ah,  well.  Captain,  we  will  see  into  it,'» 
replied  the  Emperor. 

"  Sire,  you  can  see  into  it  immediately. 
Behold  !" 

Upon  uttering  these  words,  the  old  Cap- 
L  3 
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tain  unbuttoned  his  uniform,  and  presented 
liis  naked  breast  to  the  Emperor,  whicli  was 
pierced  with  honorable  wounds. 

"  It  is  all  seen,  mj  brave  Captain  !"  cried 
Napoleon,  endeavouring  to  master  his  emo- 
tions :  "  Prince  de  Neufchatel,  the  brevet  of 
a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  this 
brave  officer." 

An  hour  after  this  scene,  the  old  Captain 
received  an  invitation  from  Berthier  to  dine 
with  him  on  the  same  day.  At  the  table, 
he  was  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Staff.  Upon  opening  his  napkin, 
something  fell  out  of  it  :  it  was  his  Ijrevet  of 
a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

In  ending  these  reminiscences  of  Napoleon, 

the  General   expressed  a  hope  that    he  had 

not  tired  us  ])y  their  narration. 

^   "Our  profound    attention.    General,  is  a 

proof   to    tlie  contrary,"  was    the   brief  re- 

ply- 

Having  offered  our  united  thanks  for  his 
interesting  communications,  I,  in  my  turn, 
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told  an  anecdote  of  the  generosity  of 
Napoleon,  towards  a  countryman  of  our  own, 
which  highly  gratified  the  General,  who  re- 
marked that  such  a  trait  af  generosity  was 
not  uncommon  in  Napoleon.  The  anecdote 
I  related,  was  as  follows. 

An  assistant  surgeon  of  the  78th  regiment, 
of  the  name  of  Rule,  liaving  ])een  left  with 
the  wounded  under  his  charge,  after  a  battle, 
the  name  of  whicli  I  forget,  was  placed  in  a 
large  hospital,  where  there  were  great  num- 
bers of  the  French.  He  was  a  humane  and 
attentive  young  man.  Napoleon  some  time 
after  visited  the  hospital,  and  in  walking 
through  the  rooms  in  which  the  wounded 
lay,  observed  the  great  attention  of  ^Ir.  Rule. 
At  the  moment  of  mounting  liis  horse,  he 
turned  to  one  of  his  equerries,  and  ordered 
liim  to  take  a  hundred  napoleons  to  tlie 
English  surgeon,  and  present  them  to  him 
with  his  compliments.  In  a  montli  after,  tlie 
Governor  of  the  Hospital  informed  Mr.  Rule, 
that,  by  order  of  the   Emperor,   he  was   to 
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give  him  fifty  napoleons  more,  which  he  im- 
mediately received. 

Some  time  after  this  event,  the  Assistant 
Surgeon  was  ordered  from  Spain  into  France, 
and  on  to  Yerdune.     Upon   his  arrival  at 
Paris,  he  waited  upon  General  Clark,  the  then 
Minister  of  "War,  the  late  Duke  of  Feltre, 
and  representing  that  his  family  affairs  were 
in  the  most  distressed  state  in  England,  and 
that  he  had  an  aged  mother  and  two  sisters 
who    required  his    protection,    requested  a 
parole  of  two  months.  The  General  informed 
him,  that  he  could  not  give  him  leave,  but 
that  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  keep  him 
in  Paris  until  an  answer  arrived,  if  he  would 
write  to  the    Emperor.     According  to  this 
intimation,  Mr.   Rule   addressed  a  letter  to 
his  ^Majesty,   soliciting  the   required  leave, 
As  soon  as  the  post  could  return,  a  passport 
was  received,  signed  by  Napoleon,  with  leave 
for  ]\Ir  Rule  to  remain  as  long  as  he  pleased 
in  England,  together  with  an  order  for  a  hun- 
dred Napoleons  to  bear  his  expences." 
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After  I  had  finished  the  relation  of  this 
anecdote,  we  invited  the  general  to  partake 
of  our  dinner,  which  had  been  previously 
ordered  at  an  excellent  Inn  in  the  village. 
The  invitation  being  courteously  accepted, 
we  all  adjourned  to  it  :  and  during  the 
evening,  we  again  laid  the  General  under 
contributions,  by  drawing  from  him  further 
reminiscenses  of  Napoleon,  which  I  may  at 
a  future  period  be  enabled  to  communicate." 
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CHAPTER     YIII. 


"  The  narrative  which  I  am  about  to  give 
jou,"  said  Colonel  Osbourne,  in  reply  to  the 
summons  from  the  President  of  the  evening, 
"  is  of  an  ancestor  of  mine,  and  which  I 
shall  designate  under  the  name  of 

THE  DIAMOND  CROSS. 

"  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
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Charles  the  Second,  that  tliere  appeared  in 
London  an  Italian  nobleman,  the  Marquis 
de  Leonte.  His  birth,  wit,  and  distinguished 
manners  ;  the  elegance  and  nobleness  of  his 
figure,  rendered  him  a  welcome  guest  to  tlie 
first  families.  Amon"'  tliose  where  he  was 
received  with  tlie  most  particular  favor,  was 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Osbourne  ;  a  nobleman 
of  large  possessions,  liberal,  and  strongly 
given  to  the  pleasures  of  the  dissipated 
court  of  its  no  less  dissipated  monarch. 

I  shall  here  make  a  short  digi'ession  from 
mj  naiTative,  to  relate  the  origin  of  the  faiuily 
of  Osbourne.  Avhich  is  not  a  little  curious. 

Walter  Fitzbourne,  a  Xorman  knight,  and 
a  great  favorite  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
playing  at  chess  with  his  master  one  summer's 
evening  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ouse,  had 
such  prodigious  luck,  that  he  won  all  they 
played  for.  Tlie  King,  who  was  naturally 
of  a  passionate  and  impatient  dis})osition, 
grew  enraged  at  his  ill  fortune,  and  Hung 
down  the  boird,  saying,  he  had  notldng 
more  t<j  set. 

L     5 
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"  Ah !  sir,"  said  Walter,  "  here  is  land/' 

"  There  is  so,"  replied  the  King,  "  and  if 
thou  beatest  me  this  game  also,  thine  be  all 
the  land  on  this  side  the  Bourne  or  river, 
which  thou  canst  see  as  thou  now  sittest." 

Walter  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  also 
this  game,  and  the  King  clapping  him  on 
the  shoulder,  exclaimed — 

"  Henceforth,  thou  shalt  no  more  be 
Fitz-bourne,  but  Ouse-bourne." 

To  return  to  my  narrative. 

Earl  Osbourne  had  married  early  in  life, 
and  he  was  still  young,  to  the  Lady  Her- 
mione  ^lontmorency,  belonging,  at  that 
period,  to  one  of  the  first  families  of 
England.  The  union  appeared  to  be  happy, 
notwithstanding  the  Earl's  avidity  for 
pleasure,  pageantry,  and  bustle ;  and  the 
more  he  entered  into  them,  the  more  did  the 
Lady  Hermione  appear  to  court  solitude,  and 
the  simplicity  of  rural  life.  The  wit  and 
handsome  person  of  the  Earl,  assigned  liim 
the  first  rank  among  the  most  spmtuelle  of 
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the  female  nobility  :  and  he  eagerly  availed 
himself  of  their  predeliction  in  his  favor. 
Hermione  preferring  the  sweets  of  retire- 
ment, the  calm  and  peace  of  the  country,  to 
the  vain  pomp  of  the  world,  retired  with 
her  two  infants  to  her  villa  at  Richmond,  ex- 
claiming to  her  husband,  just  before  her 
departure, 

''  When  you  are  tired  of  the  world,  my 
dear  Henry,  and  its  false  delights,  you  will 
come  to  Richmond,  where  you  will  be  certain 
to  find  hearts  full  of  love  and  respect  for 
you." 

The  Earl  made  but  a  feeble  resistance  to 
the  retirement  of  Hermione.  He  loved  her 
notwithstanding ;  but  the  austerity  of  her 
manners,  her  indifierence,  her  disgust  even 
for  anything  that  resembled  a  fete,  or  dis- 
sipation, made  him  consider  her  voluntary 
exile  only  as  an  increase  of  liberty  to  him- 
self 

"  I  will  go  and  see  you  often,  Hermione," 
replied  the  Earl,  "  not  as  you  would  believe, 
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to  escape  the  vortex  of  the  world,  of  which 
I  am  an  idolater,  but  to  endeavour  to  imbibe 
from  jou  some  of  these  good  thoughts  that 
refresh  the  miud,  and  which  recal  it  in- 
sensibly to  the  path  of  virtue." 

Hermione  was  therefore  established  at  her 
country  villa,  and  the  Earl  continued  his 
residence  in  London,  giving  way  more  than 
ever  to  the  impetuousity  of  his  passions. 

One  evening,  he  made  his  appearance  at 
the  villa  at  Richmond. 

'•■  My  dear  Hermione,''  he  exclaimed,  you 
have  always  been  kind  and  indulgent 
m}^  errors,  my  wanderings,  have  not  less- 
ened your  tenderness  towards  me.  I  have 
come  to  repose  my  confidence  in  you,  and  I 
hesitate  the  less  in  doing  so,  from  consider- 
ing that  it  may  benefit  you.'* 

"  Speak — Henry,  speak" — replied  Her- 
mione. 

''  You  have,  doubtlessly,  heard  celebrated 
tlie  beauty  and  talent  of  the  French  Countess 
de  Pean  r 
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"  That,  beauty  whom  the  King  made 
himself  so  conspicuous  about  V 

"  The  same.  And  siuce  this  charming 
woman  has  resided  in  London,  I  have  with 
eagerness  sought  her  company,  as  do  the 
Marquis  de  Leoute,  Rochester,  Fitzallen,  and 
other  Nobles.  But,  without  vanity,  I  may 
say,  that  among  all  my  rivals,  I  believe 
myself  to  be  the  least  ill-treated.'' 

"  Henry,"  interrupted  Hermione,  with  dig- 
nity, "  spare  me  details  that  make  the  mo- 
ther of  your  infants  blush." 

"  Ah  !  pardon  me,  pardon  me,  Hermione, 
I  have  not,  I  could  not  have  the  intention 
to  afflict  you.  I  shall,  therefore,  suppress  all 
further  preamble,  and  tell  you  at  once,  that 
yesterday,  I  was  profoundly  surprised  in 
seeing  glistening  on  the  neck  of  the  Countess 
de  Pean,  that  very  same  rich  diamond  cross 
of  brilliants  which  I  j)resented  to  you  on 
uur  marriage  day." 

Ending  these  words,  the  Earl  drew  from 
his  doubk't  a  most   beautiful  diamond  cross 
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which  glittered  in  the  light  of  the  tapers 
with  the  most  effulgent  brilliancy. 

Hermione  turned  deadly  pale,  and  closed 
her  eyes,  trembling  throughout  her  whole 
frame.  This  frightful  emotion,  lasted,  how- 
ever, but  a  short  time  ;  for  unclosing  her 
eyes,  she  took  the  brilliant  jewel  in  her 
hand,  and  made  an  effort  to  press  it  to  her 
parched  and  colourless  lips  with  a  forced 
smile  of  joy  and  satisfaction. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  my  wedding  cross  !  Yes, 
I  have  it  again  !  In  your  turn,  you  will 
pardon  me,  Henry,  for  my  having  lost  it. 
This  dear  pledge  was  stolen  from  me  some 
days  before  my  arrival  in  this  place.  The 
author  of  the  theft  escaped  all  my  re- 
searches.^"* 

"  And  did  not  your  suspicion  rest  on  any 
of  your  domestics  ?" 

"  Not  on  one.  But  now  it  will  be  easy 
to  discover  the  culprit.  I  will  return  with 
you  to  London,  and  our  united  efforts  shall 
be  used  to  have  the  thief  placed  in  the  hands 
of  justice." 
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"  Let  us  avoid  the  publicity  of  a  criminal 
process,  Hermione.     This  cross  iioav  in  your 
possession  shall  continue  so.     I  shall  have 
another  made  for  the  Countess,  as  I  have  al- 
ready agreed   with  her.     It  will  be  at   the 
cost  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  I  care  not. 
It  is  better  to  make  a  sacrifice,  than   for  us 
to  embark  in  the  annoyance  of  a  proceeding 
perhaps  without  end,  and  without  use.    Per- 
mit me,  on  the    contrary,  Hermione,  to    fe- 
licitate you  on  an  event  that  gives  me  an  op- 
portunity of  a  second  time  offering  you  the 
emblem  of  chastity   and   conjugal    felicity. 
Alas  !"  added  the  Earl  laugldng,  and  placing 
the  precious  jewel  to  the  neck  of  Hermione, 
"  it   is  the  demon  in  person  that  decorates 
an    angel   with   the    sacred  sign  of  the  re- 
demption 1" 

The  visage  of  Hermione  was  no  longer 
pale,  her  eyes  no  longer  sad.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  look  became  lighted  up  with  a  su- 
pernatural splendour. 

"  Did  the  Countess  inform  you  from  whom 
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she    obtained    the    cross  ?"    demand    Her- 
mione. 

"  She  was  not  willing  to  tell  me,  but  I 
shall  know.'' 

"  AYill  she  tell  you  V  enquired  Hermione, 
anxiously. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  will  tell  me,"  replied  the 
Earl  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

"As  it  is  not  your  wish  to  pursue  the  matter 
in  any  prosecution,  I  shall  say  no  more  on 
the  subject.  But  curiosity — you  understand, 
Henry,  the  curiosity  of  a  woman — cannot 
resist  a  temptation.  Let  me,  therefore,  re- 
turn mth  you  to  London,  and  render  me 
doubly  happy." 

The  Earl  not  resisting  tlie  wisli  of  Her- 
mione, she  returned  with  him  to  London. 
The  day  after  their  arrival  the  dead 
body  of  a  man  was  discovered  lying  lialf 
immersed  in  water,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  near  to  tlie  Earl  of  Osbourne's 
park — it  was  the  corpse  of  tlie  noble  Italian, 
the  Marquis  de  Leonte,  who  evidently  liad 
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been  assassinated,  for  a  deep  wound  appeared 
in  his  breast. 

This  murder  caused  a  great  sensation. 
The  police  were  actively  engaged  in  endea- 
vouring to  trace  out  the  assassin.  A  boat- 
man having  given  some  information  on  the 
subject,  a  young  negi'ess,  in  the  service 
of  the  Lady  Hermione  Osbourue,  was 
arrested. 

Quita,  the  young  negress,  avowed  the 
crime  of  which  she  was  accused,  and  mi- 
nutely detailed  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded it. 

"  I  loved  the  Marquis  de  Leonte,"  she 
exclaimed,  upon  being  interrogated,  "  and  I 
believed  that  I  was  beloved  in  return.  For 
him,  I  robbed  my  mistress,  my  benefactress, 
of  a  brilliant  cross  of  great  value.  Upon 
discovering  afterwards  that  he  had  given 
that  jewel  to  the  French  Countess  de  Pean, 
which  had  cost  me  so  much  remorse  in  hav- 
ing purloined,  and  that  he  was  unfaithful  to 
tne,  I  thought  of  nothing    but    vengeance. 
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In  the  evening  after  my  arrival  in  London 
with  the  Lady  Hermione,  I  appointed  a  ren- 
dezvous with  the  traitor  in  a  pa'vdlion  of  the 
park,  and  there,  after  ha\dng  reproached  him 
for  his  infidelity  and  want  of  faith,  I  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart.  I  then  dragged  his  body 
to  the  margin  of  the  Thames,  and  rolled 
it  down  its  banks,  thinking  it  would  remain 
there  buried  for  ever ;  but  God  mil  not 
permit  this  crime  to  remain  unpunished.  I 
am  ready  to  die." 

Testimonies  of  gi'eat  weight  corroborated 
the  confession  of  Quita,  for  in  the  doublet 
of  the  deceased  was  found  the  letter  that 
indicated  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and 
Quita's  signature  thereto.  The  boatman, 
likewise,  recognised  her  to  be  the  same  who 
hurled  the  body  down  the  bank. 

The  judges  condemned  Quita  to  death, 
and  she  awaited  her  fate  with  the  most  pro- 
found calmness  and  resignation.  Great 
interest  was,  however,  made  to  save  her,  but 
which  could  not  be  attended  to. 
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The  day  arrived  for  her  execution.  She 
was  conducted  to  the  scaffold  amid  exclama- 
tions of  pity  from  the  surrounding  crowd, 
and  at  the  moment  that  the  calm  and  re- 
signed girl  was  about  being  launched  into 
eternity,  cries  of  "  stop  !  stop  !  She  is  saved  ! 
she  is  saved  \"  resounded  from  several  voices, 
and  which  were  repeated  by  the  crowd  with 
joy.  At  the  same  moment  officers  of  the  police 
were  seen  approaching  the  scaffold  with 
hurried  steps,  bearing  an  order  not  only  to 
suspend  the  execution,  but  to  liberate  the 
prisoner. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
Earl  of  Osbourne. 

Hermione  having  exerted  herself  to  the 
utmost  to  save  Quita,  but  in  vain,  could  not 
support  the  idea  of  abandoning  to  infamy 
and  death,  the  generous  and  noble  girl  who 
heroically  devoted  herself  at  a  sacrifice  for 
her.  With  a  courage  and  coolness  worthy  of 
a  Romance,  Hermione  made  every  prepara- 
tion for  death,  and  convoked  two  apostolic 
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prothonotaries,  her  confessor,  and  her  husband 
to  her  bed-side. 

"  Henry,"  she  exclaimed  to  the  latter, 
"  God  in  a  few  moments  more  will  judge  me  : 
he  will  pardon  me,  without  doubt,  for  I  die 
repentant.  You  will  not  therefore  be  more 
inflexible  than  God,  and  refuse  me  an  absolu- 
tion that  the  church  has  already  accorded  to 
my  prayers,  to  my  remorse  and  to  my 
tears." 

The  Earl  pressed  the  feeble  hand  of  Her- 
mione  with  an  emotion  of  mingled  awe  and 
astonishment. 

"  Henry,"  she  continued,  "  I  was  faithful 
to  you  for  ten  years — Ten  years !  From 
the  day  you  introduced  the  ^larquis  de 
Leonte  into  our  house,  I  ceased  to  be  so. 
That  man  fascinated  my  eyes,  my  mind,  my 
heart,  and  rendered  me  guilty.  I  became 
an  adulteress !  This  man  was  poor ;  he 
possessed  nothing  but  his  name  :  I  would 
give  him  an  existence  worthy  of  my  love. 
The  cross  of  brilliants   which  you  so  gener- 
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ously  bestowed  on  me,  was  but  a  small 
portion  of  tlie  riches  that  I  la\dshed  on  liioi. 
This  mad  and  shameful  love,  explains  to  you 
my  going  to,  and  remaining  at  the  villa  at 
Richmond.  I  wished  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  vice  ^nthout  abdicating  the  appearance  of 
virtue.  I  wished  to  continue  the  appear- 
ance of  purity,  austerity,  economy,  and  I 
was  less  pure,  less  austere,  than  you, 
Henry,  in  my  manners,  more  prodigal  in 
my  expenditures.  That  man  made  me  a 
hypocrite.  I  ought  not  to  have  then  doubted 
that  he  was  anytliing  Ijut  a  wretch,  for  a 
lover  reflects  its  light  on  the  mind  of  a 
woman  captivated  by  his  qualities  and  de- 
fects.    But  how  great  was  my  blindness." 

"  Your  arrival  at  Richmond  tore  off  the 
veil  which  enveloped  me.  I  then  learnt 
that  I  had  a  rival,  and  I  resolved  on  revenge 
— I  was  avenged.  Leonte  was  stabbed  by 
my  hand  ;  this  hand  that  you  now  feel  so 
cold  and  so  lieavy,  alone  buried  the  steel  of 
vengeance  in  that  heail  of  clay  !" 
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"  My  child  !"  cried  the  confessor,  holding 
up  an  image  of  our  Saviour,  "  what  are  you 
saying  ?' 

"  Ah  !  pardon,  my  father,''    it  shall   be 
the  last  blasphemy,"    replied  the   penitent 
Hermione.     "  I  must  now  speak  of  my  poor 
Quita,  who  for  a  sublime  devotedness,  is  ac- 
cused of  a  crime  that  I  committed,  and  of 
which  she  is  totally  innocent.     I  permitted 
her  to  take  upon  herself  the  fearful  respon- 
sibility, under  the  impression  that  I  should 
have  interest  enough  to  save  her,  and  thus 
save  myself.     My  efforts  were  useless,    and 
seeing  that  she  would  perish,  I  have  thus  con- 
fessed   my    guilt. — Save,  therefore,    Henry, 
this  devoted  girl,  save  her,  for  my  declaration 
is  sufficient  to  break  the  chains  which  she 
never  merited.     I  am  beyond  the  justice  of 
men.     Dear  Henry  pardon  me  : — my  father 
bless  me." 

The  Earl  was  about  imprinting  a  kiss  of 
forgiveness  on  the  lips  of  Hermione,  when 
the  confessor  prevented  him. 
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"  You  have  now  nothing  before  you,  my 
Lord,  than  a  corpse  ;  pray  for  your  wife,  and 
think  of  your  health. 

"  What !  my  Hermione  !"  exclaimed  the 
Earl. 

"  Is  dead  !"  rejoined  the  confessor.  "  She 
has  poisoned  herself  Crimes  never  go 
alone." 

This  terrible  scene  caused  a  complete  re- 
volution in  the  mind  of  the  Earl.  He  retired 
from  the  world,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
care  and  welfare  of  his  infant  children,  to 
whom  he  became  passionatley  attached.  On 
the  devoted  Quita,  he  settled  a  handsome 
provision  :  and  she  entreated  permission  to 
remain  with  the  children,  which  was  willingly 
granted  her." 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


"  I  AM  sorry,  my  friends,  that  it  has  fallen 
to  my  lot  to  announce  to  you,  that  this  is 
our  last  meeting,"  said  the  President  of 
the  evening,  who  happened  to  be  Major 
O'Dogherty,  "  for  we  are  all  about  taking 
flight  to  cooler  regions.  When  I  said,  the 
last  evening,  I  mean  the  last  for  the  season  ; 
fur    I  trust,   indeed    I   already   know,   that 
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several  of  us  intend  sojourning  here  the 
next,  when  we  shall  renew  the  establishment 
of  our  sociable,  and,  I  may  add,  with  all  sin- 
cerity, our  happy  meetings.  It  falls  to  your 
lot,  my  friend  Oliver,  to  give  us  the  last  en- 
tertainment for  the  season. 

"  What  a  melancholy  word  is  that  one 
of  '  last,'  observed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Oliver, 
and  one  which  reminds  me  of  many  a  gone-by 
day  of  happiness,  and  of  many  a  comrade 
no  longer  an  inhabitant  of  this  transitory 
world.  But  I  must,  for  the  present,  bid 
adieu  to  moralizing,  and  at  once  enter  into 
the  subject  of  my  narrative,  the  details  of 
which,  passed  under  my  own  observation, 
and  which  I  shall  entitle 

A  REMIXISCEXCE  OF  A  DAY  IX 
CALABRIA. 

"  It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  1806,  a 
few  days  after  the  glorious  battle  of  !Maida> 
and  after  we  had  made  a  complete  sweep  of 
the    French    detachments    garrisoning    the 
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towns  situated  between  St.  Eufemia  and 
Scylla,  that  the  victorious  little  army  under 
its  gallant  leader,  the  late  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  John  Stuart,  was  bivouacked  on  the 
mountain  of  La  Meglia,  overlooking  the  last 
named  town  and  its  formidable  castle  ;  the 
investment  of  which^had  already  been  com- 
menced, by  the  erection  of  a  battery  at  the 
scarp  of  the  mountain,  and  at  some  toises 
less  than  the  usual  breaching  distance.  It 
being  expected  that  the  enemy  would  make 
an  obstinate  resistance,  our  soldiers  were 
soon  occupied  in  erecting  huts  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  the  dews  of  the  night.  As  a  neigh- 
bouring wood  offered  every  facility  for  the 
purpose,  they  were  quickly  completed,  and 
their  appearance  was  truly  picturesque  and 
beautiful,  being  composed  of  the  laurel  and 
the  myrtle,  intermingled  with  the  oleander, 
the  geranium,  and  the  wild  rose,  whose 
lovely  flowers  displayed  their  various  hues 
in  beauteous  contrast,  to  the  no  less  varied 
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tints  of  the  evergreens  which  embosmed  them, 
while  the  air  breathed  fragrance  on  all 
around. 

It  was  about  the  first  hour  after  midnight, 
and  the  third  day  of  our  bivouac,  when 
stretched  on  the  greensward  of  mj  hut,  and 
wrapt  in  a  sound  sleep,  I  was  awakened  by 
an  exclamation  from  a  brother  officer,  whose 
hut  was  contiguous  to  mine. 

"  Oliver  !  Oliver  !  are  you  awake  V 

"  It  would  be  a  mii-acle  were  I  not  so, 
after  such  an  exertion  of  your  lungs  !" 

"  And  very  near  a  miracle  it  was  becom- 
ing, for  I  called  you  at  least  a  dozen  times 
before  you  answered." 

"  Well,  what  calls  forth  this  urgency  1" 

"  To  ask  you  to  accompany  me  to  our 
breaching  battery  to  see  its  execution.  At 
day-break  it  opens.'' 

Having  growled  an  affirmative  to  the  pro- 
position, and  observed  that  there  was  time 
enough  for  putting  it  into  practice,  I  turned 
on  my  side,  and  was  soon  again  locked  in 
M  3 
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sound  slumber,  first  -wishing  O'Grady  at  the 
very  devil,  for  having  disturbed  me  from  a 
repose  particularly  desirable,  as  I  had  been 
the  night  preceding  on  the  advanced  picquet 
where  sleep,  the  uninitiated  would  not  know, 
was  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

I  ^vill  here  make  a  digression  from  the 
regular  course  of  my  narrative,  in  order  to 
give  some  preliminary  account  of  my  friend 
of  the  next  hut. 

O'Grady,  from  his  name,  I  need  scarcely 
say  belonged  to  the  land  of  Erin  ;  but  I 
do  think  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  bravest  of  her  sons.  His 
bravery,  however,  was  frequently  carried  to 
extreme  rashness.  If  ever  a  man  loved 
fighting,  for  fighting's  sake,  he  was  the  man. 
Whenever  the  sound  of  artillery  or  mus- 
ketry reached  his  ear,  O'Grady,  if  he  could 
by  any  possibility  manage  it,  was  sure  to  be 
seen  hastening  to  the  scene  of  strife.  Even 
if  a  duel  happened  to  take  place  without  his 
being  able  to  be  present  at  it,  he  would  feel 
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the  bitterest  disappoint meut  ;  and  yet  with 
11  this  belligerent  mania,  he  was  not  a  quar- 
relsome charaeter,  quite  the  reverse.  He 
has  told  me,  that  he  possessed  this  feeling 
from  his  birth,  and  had  often,  but  in  vain, 
endeavoured  to  resist  it.  I  cannot  here  omit 
an  aneedote  of  him,  in  which  he  was  con- 
cerned as  one  of  the  principals  in  a  duel. 

During  our  voyage  from  Egypt,  after  the 
glorious  termination  of  Abercrombie's  expe- 
dition to  tliat  country,  wherein  the  earthly 
career  of  that  brave  and  able  commander 
was  likewise  terminated  at  the  battle  of 
Alexandria,  O'Grady  had  a  dispute  with  a 
brother  officer,  who  was,  as  himself,  a  son  of 
the  '  Green  Isle.'  This  othcer.  in  an  argument 
they  had  one  day  together,  coneeiWng  that 
O'Grady  attempted  to  turn  him  into  ridicule, 
retorted  by  some  harsh  expressions,  which 
were  followed  up  by  others  still  Iiarsher 
from  O'Grady.  Upon  the  regiment's  landing 
at  Malta,  a  meeting  was  demanded,  simul- 
taneously, from    each    party,   and    O'Gradv 
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called  upon  me  as  his  friend  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements.  After  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  compromise  matters  peaceably 
between  the  two  sons  of  Hibernia,  they  met, 
and  exchanged  a  shot  each  without  injury. 

"  Well,  O'Grady,"  I  exclaimed,  taking  the 
discharged  pistol  from  his  hand,  while  his 
antagonist's  second  did  the  same  with  his 
friend,  "  enough  has  now  passed  to  satisfy 
the  laws  of  honor,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
Fitzpatrick's  second  is  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
therefore  you  and  Fitzpatrick  shake  hands." 

"  By  heavens  !  not  before  an  apology  is 
made  to  me,"  replied  O'Grady  doggedly  in  a 
loud  voice. 

"  By  the  powers  !  that  I  will  never  do  1" 
cried  his  antagonist,  not  less  doggedly  and 
vociferously. 

Again  were  endeavours  exerted,  both  by 
the  other  second  and  myself,  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation,  but  still  in  vain.  Calling 
the  friend  of  Fitzpatrick  aside,  we  entered 
into  a  consultation,  and  soon  formed   our 
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resolve.  Advancing  together  towards  tlie 
belligerents,  and  making  a  formal  bow,  I  ad- 
dressed them  : 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen  ;  for,  as  our 
advice  seems  not  to  be  palatable,  we  must 
leave  you  to  settle  the  affair  after  your  o^vn 
mode." 

Ending  these  words,  Fitzpatrick's  friend 
and  I,  again  bowing  in  mock  courtesy,  quit- 
ted the  ground,  each  with  a  brace  of  pistols 
under  our  arms,  and  returned  to  my  quarters 
to  breakfast ;  but  not  before  we  often  looked 
round  to  take  a  view  of  the  now  unarmed 
combatants,  who  \^ith  folded  arms,  and  eye- 
ing each  other  askance  with  dagger  looks,  in 
silence,  were,  with  hurried  steps,  pacing  to 
and  fro  their  separate  ground.  So  ludicrous 
did  this  scene  appear  to  us,  that  it  became 
impossible  to  resist  our  laughter,  which 
increased  each  time  we  turned  round  to  ob- 
sen'e  them. 

We  had  not  been  seated  at  breakfast  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,   discussing  the 
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afiair  of  the  morning,  when,  to  our  surprise 
and  satisfaction,  who  should  enter  the  room 
but  the  antagonists  arm  in  arm  together. 

Upon  questioning  them  as  to  the  mode 
they  pursued  in  bringing  about  the  result 
which  we  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  essay, 
they  confessed,  that  upon  overhearing  our 
reiterated  laughter,  their  eyes  became  opened 
to  their  ludicrous  position,  which  had  such 
an  effect  on  them,  that  they  also  broke  out 
into  simultaneous  laughter,  and  as  simultane- 
ously advancing  to  each  other,  they  shook 
hands,  and  left  the  ground  together  to  par- 
take of  my  breakfast,  better  friends  than 
ever. 

To  return  to  my  narrative. 
At  an  hour  before  daylight,  I  was  again 
awakened  by  O'Grady,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  were  on  our  way  to  the  battery,  which 
stood  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  our 
position.  On  our  arrival,  the  working  parties 
were  just  withdrawing  themselves,  and  pre- 
parations for  opening  its  fire  were  in  full 
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activity.  At  length  the  first  match  was 
applied  to  a  forty  two  pounder,  when  away 
boomed  the  first  shot,  and  again  another 
and  another  in  rapid  succession  :  which,  in 
addition  to  the  fire  of  some  mortars,  soon 
enveloped  us  in  a  dense  volume  of  smoke. 
At  this  moment,  and  to  our  surprise,  a  can- 
nonading, likewise  against  the  castle,  from 
the  beach  below  us,  reached  our  ears.  I 
say,  surprise,  for  we  were  ignorant  of  a 
second  battery  having  been  erected.  The 
bombardment  now  became  very  heavy  on 
both  sides,  and  was  maintained  with  un- 
flinching perseverance.  After  the  elapse  of 
about  an  hour,  I  endeavoured,  amid  the 
smoke,  to  seek  for  O'Grady,  but  in  vain. 
Conceiving  that  he  had  probably  returned  to 
our  bivouac,  I  resolved  to  do  the  same,  and 
accordingly  left  a  spot,  getting  rather  warm, 
at  which  I  had  no  business,  nor  duty  to  per- 
form. 

Upon  my  return  to  our  position,   I  made 
enquiries  for  O'Grady,  but  no  one  had  seen 
M  5 
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or  heard  anything  of  him.  Feeling  drowsy, 
and  rather  fatigued,  I  entered  my  hut,  when 
throwing  myself  on  my  cloak  spread  on  the 
gi'ound,  I  soon  sunk  into  a  sound  sleep.  I 
was,  however,  doomed  to  have  no  continued 
rest  that  day  ;  for  I  had  scarcely  been  half 
an  hour  in  repose,  when  I  was  roused  from  it 
by  a  hearty  shaking  :  and  on  opening  my 
eyes,  they  encountered  the  figure  of  my 
indefatigable  tormentor,  O'Grady,  standing 
by  my  side. 

"  You  ought  to  be  billetted  with  the 
eternal  sleeper  ^  he  exclaimed. 

"  And  you  with  the  eternal  tormentor,''  I 
replied  in  no  very  good  humour,  "  for  this 
is  the  third  time  you  have  disturbed  my  re- 
pose within  a  few  hours  of  each  other.  But, 
tell  me,  where  did  you  vanish  to  from  the 
battery  r 

"  To  the  other  one  on  the  beach  to  be 
sure  ;  which  I  discovered  had  been  raised 
during  the  night,  by  the  blue  jackets  of  our 
squadron,  and  which  stands  under  the  very 
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noses  of  the  Frenchmen.  So  much  pleased 
was  I  at  seeing  the  good  work  going  un 
there,  in  knocking  the  stones  about  the 
enemy's  ears,  that  I  should  not  have  stirred 
from  the  spot,  had  I  not  been  obliged  to  be 
here  at  this  hour  for  the  Commanding 
Officer's  inspection  of  my  company.  How- 
ever, when  it  is  ended,  I  shall  proceed  to 
take  another  survey  of  the  blue  jackets, 
from  a  rock  that  looks  right  into  their  bat- 
tery, so  you  must  accompany  me  there." 

"  As  I  perceive  it  to  be  your  determination 
to  grant  me  no  rest  to-day,  I  must  needs  go 
with  you,  provided  you  don't  again  desert 
me." 

"  No,  no,  this  time  I  promise  to  stick  to 
you,  for  there  is  no  chance  of  a  third  bat- 
tery starting  up." 

Saying  these  words,  O'Grady,  left  me  for 
the  inspection. 

After  arraying  myself  in  decent  trim,  that 
is,  by  ablutions  from  a  camp-kettle  of  cool 
water  procured  from  a  neighbouring  stream. 
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luxuries,  as  you  all  know,  not  always  at  a 
soldier's  command,  I  sat  myself  down  on  the 
sward  to  my  breakfast,  of  bread  of  Indian 
corn,  goat's  cheese,  and  onions  cut  up  in 
slices  :  the  latter  well  saturated  with  a 
mixture  of  oil,  pepper,  salt  and  vinegar,  and 
poured  from  a  bottle,  which  from  being 
jolted  for  some  days  on  my  baggage  mule, 
liad  its  ingredients  better  amalgamated,  than 
any  dose  ever  issued  from  apothecary's  phar- 
macy. 

As  I  was  finishing  my  last  draught  of 
wine,  the  best  part  of  my  luxurious  repast, 
O'Grady  returned  to  me,  and  in  a  few 
moments  we  were  again  on  the  march. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  place  indicated 
by  him,  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  edge  of 
a  high  and  projecting  rock.  Our  two  bat- 
teries, as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy  from 
the  castle,  were  at  this  moment  blazing  forth 
their  missiles  of  destruction  in  full  activity 
and  determination. 

"  How   lustly   Jack's   new-born   bantling 
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roars !"  exclaimed  O'Grady,  "  while  the  stones 
and  dust  which  are  flying  about  the  ears  of 
les  Messieurs  Francais,  tell  them  that  it  is 
anything  but  "  Vox  et  prceterea  ?iihil" 

The  high  rock  upon  which  we  were  seated, 
commanded  a  view  so  magnificent   and   ex- 
pansive, that  an  involuntary  burst  of  admira- 
tion escaped  from  my  lips,  as  I  turned  my  eye 
from  the  warfare  raging  immediately  below 
me,  to  the  sweet  contrast  of  the  lovely  scene 
of  tranquillity  beyond  it,  the  variety  of  which 
awakened  at   each  succeeding  moment  new 
and   delightful    sensations.       The   beautiful 
straits  of  Messina,  with  its  "  Fata  Morgana" 
and  far-famed  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  on  which 
floated  our  proud  squadron  under  the  hero 
of  Acre,   and   various   transports  aud  small 
craft,  was   calm  and  placid  as  the  vault  it 
reflected.     On  the  right,  and  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, appeared  the  famed  residence  of  Eolus 
with  its  vast  caverns  and  smoking  summits, 
the  Lipari  Isles  :  and  beyond  them  again, 
rose  the  rock  of  the  forge  of  Vulcan,  the  ever 
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flaming  Stromboli.     Lowering   the  eye,   it 
rested  on  the  lofty  lighthouse   of  the  Faro, 
standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits,  with 
its  village  and  the  contiguous  one  of  Saint 
Agatha  :  then,   glancing  along  the  shore  to 
the  left,  the  city  of  Messina  shewed  itself  with 
its  beautiful  country,  covered  with  villas  and 
villages  :  while  in  the  far  distance,  and  tow- 
ering above   them   all, — the   fertilizer  and 
ravager  of  Sicily, — the  snowy  headed  and 
gigantic  mount  Etna,  raised  its  majestic  pin- 
nacle.      Turning    my    eye    from    its  proud 
eminence,  across  the  straits,  and  nearly   op- 
posite to   Messina,   appeared    the    "land  of 
Promise,"  the  once  renowned    Reggio,  with 
its  delightful  valley,  and  aromatic  groves, — 
its  ancient  walls  and  city,  which,   stretching 
along  the  shore,  reflected   themselves  in  the 
placid  waters.     From  this  seductive  site,  con- 
tinuous  and    lovely    landscapes    presented 
themselves  along  the  whole  line  of  coast,  to 
the   very   rock    upon  which  I  was   seated, 
realizing  the  beau  ideal  of  Paradise. 
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My  attention  was  suddenly  diverted  from 
the  farther  contemplation  of  these  lovely 
scenes,  by  my  friend  O'Grady  desiring  me  to 
look  at  the  work  of  destruction  going  on 
immediately  below  us,  when  an  unusual 
quantity  of  dust  and  stones  starting  from  the 
walls  of  the  castle  at  the  moment,  almost 
covered  it  from  our  view. 

"  Gospetto !  che  hel  colpo  /"  exclaimed  a 
strange  voice. 

Turning  to  look  from  whom  this  exclama- 
tion proceeded,  no  one  was  to  be  seen. 

"  Where  the  devil  did  that  voice  come 
from  V  demanded  O'Grady,  rising  and  also 
looking  around. 

"  From  the  illustrious  personage  you  have 
just  named,  I  opine,  for  I  see  nothing  human 
near  us." 

A  half  suppressed  laugh  immediately  fol- 
lowed my  reply,  which  not  a  little  tended  to 
increase  our  perplexity  ;  from  which,  how- 
ever, we  were  soon  released  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  figure  of  a   man    emer- 
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ging  from  belling  a  small  rock,  contiguous  to 
the  one  we  had  been  seated  upon.  Politely 
doffing  his  hat,  the  stranger  advanced  towards 
us  with  a  smiling  countenance.  O'Grady, 
with  myself,  simultaneously  placed  our 
hands  on  our  sabres,  as  we  suspiciously  eyed 
the  formidable  looking  being  before  us. 

Considerably  above  the  middle  stature,  his 
form  was  cast  in  the  most  herculean  mould, 
and  his  features,  though  handsome  and  ex- 
pressive, were  burnt  to  a  dark  hue,  by  their 
constant  exposure  to  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun.  His  eyes,  of  the  deepest  black,  were 
the  most  brilliant  and  piercing  I  ever  beheld : 
and  his  upper  lip,  with  its  thick  black,  mous- 
tache, plainly  intimated  that  a.  tempest  might 
be  readily  awakened,  but  not  so  readily 
calmed.  His  dress  was  composed  of  a  kind 
of  uniform  of  dark  green  faced  with  scarlet, 
a  black  velvet  waistcoat,  garnished  with 
filigree  silver  buttons  and  bows  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  coat,  with  brown  leather  gaiters, 
while  on  his  head,  he  wore  a  green  silk  net- 
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ted  cap  wich  tassels  hanging  from  it  behind, 
over  which  appeared  a  high  and  conical 
shaped  hat,  begirt  with  scarlet  and  green 
ribbands,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  wa\dng 
plume  of  the  same  mixid  hue.  A  broad 
leathern  belt,  hung  ^vith  pistols  and  poniard, 
under  which  was  a  silk,  scarlet  sash,  encircled 
his  waist,  while  in  one  hand  he  held  a  teles- 
cope, and  in  the  other,  an  English  rifle. 

"I  beseech  jour  pardon,  gentlemen,  for 
my  laughter,  upon  perceiving  your  perplexity, 
at  the  unexpected  sound  of  my  voice,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  came  up  to  us,  and  again 
doffing  his  hat,  "  as  well  as  I  beseech  you  to 
banish  all  apprehensions  on  my  sudden  ap- 
pearance :  for  I  am  a  true  friend  to  your 
nation,  whilst  against  that  of  your  enemy,  I 
have  sworn  eternal  enmity !" 

As  he  uttered  these  last  words,  his  dark 
eyes  wandered  and  gleamed  with  a  peculiar 
expression,  in  which  was  to  be  seen  a  storm 
ef  the  fiercest  hatred. 

"  We  take  you  at  your  word,  friend,  I  re- 
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plied,  from  your  open  and  straight  forward 
bearing  is  sufficient  to  gain  our  confidence." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  good  opinion 
of  me,"  rejoined  the  Calabrese,  which,  rely 
on  it,  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  regret. 
What  glorious  work  is  going  on  below,  Signore. 
Per  Bacco  !  it  does  my  heart  good  to  think 
that  our  old  castle  will  soon  have  to  change 
masters  again." 

"Which  consummation,  you  see,  friend, 
how  well  we  are  hastening  to  effect,"  observed 
O'Grady. 

"  True,  Signer." 

After  some  further  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  the  siege,  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  have  a  request  to  make,  gentlemen, 
which  is,  that  you  will  permit  me  to  have 
the  honor  of  conducting  you  to  my  dwelling, 
which  stands  not  far  from  hence,  to  partake 
of  some  refreshments,  so  that  I  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  drinking  to  your  good  health, 
and  to  the  prosperity  ol  the  British  Nation." 

"  iVIost  willingly,"  was  our  reply,  for  we 
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felt  a  rising  curiosity  and  interest  in  our 
new  acquaintance,  not  to  say  anything  of  the 
welcome  sound  of  the  word  '  refreshments/ 
which  tinkled  not  a  little  invitingly  to  our 
ears,  as  might  be  imagined,  when  my  morn- 
ing's repast  is  borne  in  mind. 

"  I  will  lead  the  way  then,  Signore,"  ex- 
claimed our  new  friend,  "  for,  as  we  must 
pass  through  yonder  forest,  the  path  is  both 
narrow  and  intricate." 

Folio ^ng  our  conductor,  we  soon  reached, 
and  struck  into,  the  indicated  forest,  and 
became  completely  shaded  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun  by  the  dense  foliage  of  gigan- 
tic cork,  oak  and  chesnut  trees,  which 
enveloped  us  in  the  deepest  gloom,  com- 
bining to  produce  a  scene  at  once  solemn 
and  majestic.  After  passing  some  frightful 
precipices  and  ravines,  whose  declivities  were 
thickly  planted,  by  nature,  with  every  vari- 
ety of  shrub,  we  entered  a  deep  dell,  through 
which  a  rapid  torrent  was  rushing;  and 
anon,  by  winding;  tracks,  a  glen    was  tra- 
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versed,  leading  us  close  to  the  very  bed 
of  the  torrent,  whose  roar  seemed  to  strive 
for  mastery  with  that  of  the  Artillery 
which  was  still  continuing  its  work  of 
destruction  with  unabated  vigor.  Emerging 
at  length  from  the  forest  into  an  open 
space,  a  small  valley  suddenly  appeared  in 
view,  beyond  which  was  seen  another  forest, 
or  rather  a  continuation  of  the  same  one. 

"  Caterina  !"  he  cried  to  an  elderly  woman 
who  came  into  the  room  the  moment  after 
we  had  been  seated  ;  "  bustle  about,  and 
prepare  the  dinner,  for  these  gentlemen 
require  refreshment  after  their  walk.  "Where 
is  Gianetta  V 

"  Gone  to  confession,  Sign  or  :  but  she 
will  soon  return." 

"  Maledetta !  those  priests  are  ever  in 
the  way  of  our  wants,  excepting  when  their 
own  are  concerned.  Now,  if  Father  Anto- 
nio but  knew  that  we  were  about  to  lay 
the  board,  I  ween  he  would  make  short 
work  of  his  confessional    lectures,    and  we 
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should  have  him  here  with  Gianetta  in  a 
trice." 

Our  host  had  scarcely  uttered  this  tirade, 
when  a  smart  and  pretty  looking  girl  en- 
tered, and  dropped  a  passing  courtesy. 

"  Ben  venuto,  Gianetta,"  continued  our 
host,  addressing  her,  "  bestir  thyself  like  a 
good  girl,  and  assist  thy  mother  in  getting 
the  dinner  ready,  and  see  that  the  wine  is 
well  cooled.  In  the  mean  time  bring  a 
bottle  of  it." 

"  Si,  Signor,  sarete  servito,"  replied  the 
girl  as  she  left  the  room. 

"  You  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  Gi- 
anetta's  time  is  so  occupied  between  a  monk 
and  a  lover,"  observed  our  host  smiling, 
"  that  she  scarcely  has  any  leisure  left  to  be- 
stow on  household  matters.  Yet,  she  is  a 
good  girl.  Her  father  was  a  l)rave  man,  and 
on  his  death-bed,  I  vowed  to  protect  her  and 
her  mother." 

At  this  mf)ment  Gianetta  re-entered  the 
room  with  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some  glasses, 
which  filling,  she  presented  one  to  each  of 
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US,  and  then  commenced  spreading  a  dinner- 
cloth  on  the  table. 

"  Bj  the  powers  !"  exclaimed  O'Grady, 
addressing  me,  after  emptying  his  glass  on 
drinking  the  health  of  our  host,  "  that  girFs 
eyes  are  enough  to  turn  an  anchorite  into  a 
lover,  and  a  lover  into  a  madman,  were  she 
cruel." 

'•'  "What  says  the  Signer  ?'  demanded  our 
host  of  me. 

As  Gianetta  was  still  present,  I  interpreted 
O'Grady's  exclamation  to  his  ear  in  a  whisper, 
which  created  a  laugh,  when  the  girl,  sus- 
pecting, by  our  looks  being  directed  on  her, 
that  she  was  the  subject  of  our  conversation, 
blushed,  and  tripped  out  of  the  room. 

The  sound  of  music,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, at  this  moment  broke  upon  our 
ears,  from  without,  and  a  light  breeze  wafted 
in  full  chorus — 

••  Viva  I  viva  !  il  gran  Fernando ! 
Viva !  viva !  il  nostre  Re  !" 

"  That  chorus   proceeds  from  a  band  of 
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loyal  Calabrese,  of  which  I  am  the  com- 
mander," observed  our  host.  "  Your  Ge- 
neral has  intrusted  me  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  English  arms  amongst  the  peasantry  ; 
and  I  may  say,  without  being  accused  of 
vanity,  that  he  could  not  have  fixed  upon 
one  who  knows  better  than  I  do,  to  whom 
they  ought  to  be  intrusted.  Mille  homhe  ! 
were  all  my  countrymen  but  made  of  such 
stufi"  as  these  pretty  lads,  not  a  chattering 
Frenchman  would  be  left  alive  between  this 
and  the  Garigliano  !" 

As  we  were  aware  that  a  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition  had  been  landed  for 
the  purpose  of  arming  the  Calabrese  pea- 
santry against  the  enemy,  the  circumstance 
did  not  surprise  us. 

"  While  our  repast  is  preparing,"  continued 

our  host,  "  mayhap,  gentlemen,  if  not  too 

much  fatigued,  you  would  like  to  see  my 

little  encampment,  which  is  not  above  three 

.  hundred  paces  from  hence." 

Accepting    the    invitation,    we    all  sal- 
lied forth,  and  traversing  the  little  valley. 
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entered  the  opposite  part  of  the  continuation 
of  the  forest,  from  which  we  quickly  emerged 
into  a  glade,  entirely  surrounded  by  wood. 
Scattered  over  the   sward  of  this  spot,    in 
various  groups    and    positions,   were    about 
four  hundred  men,  clothed  in  fanciful  uni- 
forms.    Numerous  huts  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  glade,   and   in  front  of   them  their 
arms  piled  in   one  regular  and   continuous 
line,  brightly  glistening  to   the  sun's  rays. 
At  one  corner  of  the  glade,  and  where  it  was 
shaded  by  the  wide  spreading  foliage  of  some 
gigantic  cork  trees,  was  assembled  a  group 
of  the  band,  mingled  with  a  number  of  the 
female  peasantry.      In  a  moment,  the  crack- 
ling Castanet    and    the   joyous    tambourine 
broke  upon  our  ears,   and  off  they  went  in 
the  wild  though  graceful  movements  of  the 
Tarantella,  making  the  woods  re-echo  with 
their  shouts   of   unrestrained   laughter  and 

joy- 
Never  had  I  beheld  a  scene  so  lovely  and 

picturesque  as  that  which  now  I  witnessed. 

The  wild  beauty  of  the   woods  which  sur- 
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rounded  this  fertile  glade,  seemed  as  though 
secluded  from  ail  the  world,  saving  the  joyous 
beings  before  me  : — the  verdure  of  the  grass, 
nourished  as  it  was,  by  numerous  rills  coming 
from  the  mountains,  and  which  ran  gurgling 
and  murmuring  along  in  soft  accompaniment 
to  the  carol  of  the  birds    and  the  humming 
of  bees  :  while  the  flowers  and  shrubs  which 
overspread  the  ground  in  all  the   variety  of 
their  forms  and  colours,  scented  the  air  by 
their  odoriferous  perfume.     Here  the  lily  and 
the   guelder-rose    would    shew  their  snowy 
heads,   and  amongst  them,  the   myrtle,  the 
geranium,  the  rliododendron  and  the  wild  rose, 
appeared  in  all  their  fragrant  loveliness,  while 
the  silver  weed,  the  water-aven,  and  the  ivy- 
leafed  bell  flower,  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other   in    all   their  beauty  to  decorate   the 
borders  of  the  meandering  rill.     So  occupied 
was  I  in  the  contemplation  of  this  enchant- 
ing scene,  which  formed  a  tout  ensemble  that 
baffles  all  imagination  and  description,  that 
I  did  not,  for  some  minutes,  perceive,   that 
most  of  the  band  had  congregated  round  their 

VOL.    II.  N 
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chief :  and  even  the  group  of  dancers  were 
now  seen  breaking  away  from  the  joyous 
Tarrantella  to  join  their  companions  in  wel- 
coming his  appearance,  and  unite  in  drink- 
ing to  his  health  from  their  well-stored 
calabashes  of  wine. 

"  Mille  grazie  !  mille  grazie  !"  returned 
the  chief,  "  and  now,  my  comrades,  we  will 
drink  prosperity  to  the  brave  English,  and 
death  to  the  French  !" 

Receiving  a  calabash  from  one  of  his  men, 
he,  with  the  whole  band,  repeated  the  toast 
and  drank  it  in  copious  libations,  amid  loud 
and  continued  vivas,  making  the  woods 
re-echo  the  hearty  cries.  O'Grady  and  I 
could  do  no  less  than  return  our  thanks, 
and  drink  to  the  brave  Calabrese  :  which 
attention,  on  our  part,  was  received  by 
them  with  reiterated  expressions  of  grateful 
acknowledgment. 

"  Corjxt  della  luna  /"  suddenly  exclaimed, 
in  a  loud  voice  to  liis  chief,  a  tall  and  hand- 
some looking  man,  whom  we  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  be  the  first  Lieutenant  of  the  band, 
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*' yonder  comes  Giacomo  from  his  mission. 
By  Saint  Anthony  !  he  must  have  borrowed 
the  wings  of  Mercury  to  have  returned  thus 
quickly." 

"  Well,  Giacomo,"  said  our  host,  addressing 
a  youth  clothed  in  peasant's  garb,  who  ap- 
proached and  saluted  his  chief,  "  what  news 
from  Reggio  1" 

"  Good,  Signer,  and  my  story  is  soon  told. 
The  garrison,  after  hearing  of  Regnier's  defeat, 
have  become  as  humble  as  penitents,  when 
they  were  before,  as  you  well  know,  as  saucy 
as  beggars  on  horseback.  The  canaglia,  now 
the  tables  are  turned  on  them,  skulk  along 
the  streets  like  frightened  curs  with  their 
tails  between  their  legs,  for  they  every  mo- 
ment expect  a  visit  from  us." 

"  Nor  shall  they  wait  long  ere  we  pay 
them  the  compliment,"  remarked  our  host 
laughing,  as  did  the  whole  band,  at  Giacomo's 
reply.  "  Bravo,  Giacomo  !  thou  hast  executed 
the  reconnoitre  well,  and  with  wondrous 
speed.  Hasten  thee  now  to  my  house  and 
get  something  to  refresh  thyself." 
N  3 
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"  Mille  grazie,  Signor,"  replied  Giacomo 
touching  his  hat  as  he  departed,  and  then 
bounded  along,  like  an  antelope,  across  the 
glade  towards  the  abode  of  his  chief. 

"  An  intelligent  and  active  young  fellow  is 
that  Giacomo,"  said  our  host  to  us,  •'  he  ex- 
ecutes more  in  an  hour  than  many  do  in  a 
day.     See  how  he  flies  over  the  sward.     You 
must  naturally  suppose,  that  his  celerity  is 
caused  by  the  desire  of  appeasing  his  hunger  ; 
— not  at  all, — it  proceeds  from  that  of  meet- 
ing his  mistress,  for  he  is  the  lover  of  Gianetta. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  as  we  may  like  to  par- 
take of  what   he  at  present  but  little  cares 
for,  we  will,  if  you  please  return  homeward  ; 
our   humble    repast,    must,  by  this  time,  be 
ready." 

Willingly  assenting  to  the  welcome  propo- 
sition, we  retraced  our  steps  towards  the 
house,  and  in  a  short  time  were  seated 
before  a  well-spread  board. 

"  Soon  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  : 
upon  opening  which,  Caterina  ushered  in  a 
portly  looking  monk. 
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"  Benedetto,  figlio  mio^^  exclaimed  the 
latter  to  our  host  as  he  advanced,  and  then 
bowing  to  us. 

"  Ben  venuto  padre,''  replied  the  other, 
"  come,  be  seated,  and  partake  of  our  fare." 

"  Thanks,  my  son,  for  thy  kind  offer,  but 
the  cravings  of  hunger  have  been  already 
satisfied." 

"  Well,  at  least  you  must  drink  to  the 
health  of  these  British  officers,"  said  our 
host  filling  a  bumper  of  fine  old  Gerace  wine, 
and  handing  it  to  the  monk,  as  he  seated 
himself  opposite  me. 

"  That  I  will  most  willingly  do,"  replied 
the  holy  father  receiving  the  ample  filled 
glass  from  his  host. 

Bowing  to  O'Grady,  he  was  about  doing 
the  same  to  me,  when  he  suddenly  put  down 
his  uplifted  glass,  and  started  from  his 
chair. 

"  Santa  Maria  /"  he  exclaimed  Avitli 
mingled  surprise  and  pleasure  depicted  on 
his  countenance,  is  it  mio  caro  Don  Riccardo 
that  I  behold  V 
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"  What !  father  Antonio  !"  I  cried,  for  I 
had  scarcely  looked  at  him  before  his  ex- 
clamation, so  occupied  was  I  with  the  good 
things  befor3  me. 

In  a  moment  I  was  locked  in  his  em- 
brace. 

"  How  happy  am  I  to  see  you,  mio  caro 
Don  Hiccardo  !"  he  rejoined. 

"  And  I  equally  so,  my  good  friend  An- 
tonio." 

During  this  scene  of  mutual  and  friendly 
recognition,  our  host  and  O'Grady  looked  on 
with  surprise  :  and  old  Caterina  who  was 
attending  at  the  table,  cried  out,  "  oh  !  what 
pleasure  it  is  to  meet  with  an  old  friend." 

"  It  is  indeed,  Caterina,  and  I  now  feel 
that  pleasure  in  its  fullest  extent,"  said  the 
monk. 

"  But  what  brings  you  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  good  father  1"  I  demanded. 

"  Your  question,  my  son,  will  be  answered 
in  a  few  words,"  replied  Antonio,  reseating 
himself.  "  Shortly  after  the  French  canaglia 
had  entered  Naples,  I  procured  my  removal 
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from  Castelamare,  where  jou  know  we  first 
became  acquainted  with  each  other,  to  a 
monastery  of  our  order  at  Monte  Leone. 
Feeling  a  wish  to  visit  some  relations  of 
mine  at  a  village  near  this,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  for  some  years,  I  demanded,  and  ob- 
tained, permission  from  the  superior  of  my 
monastery  to  leave  for  that  purpose,  so  here 
I  have  been  for  these  ten  days  past. 

"  Your  appearance,  Antonio,  recals  to  my 
mind  the  merry  days  we  passed  together  in 
our  revels  in  Castelamare,  particularly  the 
one  in  which  your  angel,  the  lovely  Sally,  so 
enchanted  you,"  I  exclaimed  laughing. 

"  Tad  taci,  caro  amico,  per  carita,''  re- 
pried  the  monk,  colouring,  and  placing  his 
fore  finger  on  his  lips." 

"  Per  Bacco  !"  cried  our  host,  "  here 
lies  some  good  story  behind  the  scenes,  and 
which  father  Antonio  wishes  to  remain  there. 
Now,  I  remember  of  old,"  continued  he, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  monk,  "  that  you 
always  preferred  frolics  and  revelries  to 
paternosters  and    rosaries,    so   lift    up  the 
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curtain  and  let  us  have  a  description  of  this 
revel." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  monk,  rising  and 
carefully  closing  the  door  leading  into  the 
interior  of  the  house,  and  from  which  Ca- 
terina  and  her  daughter  had  just  made  their 
exit.  "  Since  you  will  have  it,  why  Don 
Riccardo  must  needs  give  it :  but  for  the 
love  of  our  holy  church,  my  dear  friend, 
parlate  sotto  voce." 

"  I  shall  attend  to  your  desire,  father." 
"  Before  you  begin.  Signer,"  exclaimed  our 
host,    "  let  us   replenish  our  glasses,    and 
drink  to  him  who  I  suspect  was  not  among 
the  most  backward  of  the  revellers." 

After  the  monk's  health  had  been  drank 
amid  much  merriment,  I  commenced  my 
narrative. 

"  It  was  during  the  period  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  expedition  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
that  my  regiment,  being  landed  at  Cas- 
telamare,  my  company,  with  two  others, 
were  quartered  in  the  Dominican  monastery 
which   overlooks   the   town.      A  few  days 
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only  were  necessary  to  cultivate  the  good 
fellowship  of  the  sociable  monks,  who  daily 
furnished  our  board   with  plentiful  supplies 
of  Lachryrnoe  Christi  :  in   return  for  which 
hospitality,    we   frequently   invited  most  of 
them   to  dine   with  us.     Among  the  many 
jovial  evenings  we  passed  together,  was  the 
one  of  which  I  am  now  about  attempting  to 
give  a  relation.     It    was,  during    this  said 
evening,   wherein  our  devotion  to  the  jolly 
god  had  been  offered  up  rather  more  fer- 
vently than  usual,   that  an   officer  proposed 
to  the  monks  an  interchange  of  dress.     The 
proposition  was  immediately  acceded  to,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  travestie  was  completed 
amid  much    jocularity.      Behold   then    the 
holy  fathers  reseated  at  the  mirthful  board, 
no  longer  as  mentors  of  peace,  but  as  war- 
riors gallant  and   bold,   bedecked  in  all  the 
glittering    panoply  of    war,    flourisliing    in 
hand,  unsheathed,  the  burnislied  instrument 
of  death  ;     while   the    officers,    assuming   a 
saint-like  aspect,  appeared  arrayed  in  humble 
cowl,  tonsure,  and  holy  rosary.     The  only 
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inipediment  that  occurred  during  the  tra- 
vestie,  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  squeezing 
father  Antonio  into  one  of  the  military 
jackets,  and  from  the  necessity  of  letting 
out  some  reefs  in  the  sword-belt  to  fit  his 
capacious  waist.  These  difficulties  having 
at  length  been  surmounted,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  he  should  take  the  chair, 
and  he  was  accordingly  invested  as  presi- 
dent with  all  due  formality.  No  sooner  had 
he  taken  possession  of  his  new  dignity,  than 
he  gave  us  a  high  opinion  of  his  fitness  to 
sustain  it  ;  for,  filling  his  glass  to  the  brim, 
and  desiring  us  all  to  do  the  same,  he  then 
cried  out  in  a  stentorian  voice,  "  here's  a 
hnndisi  to  the  beautiful  women  of  England  !" 

"  To  the  beautiful  women  of  England  !'' 
resounded  throughout  the  room,  as  the 
glasses  were  uplifted  to  do  justice  to  the 
toast. 

"  Bravo  !  bravo !"  exclaimed  the  revellers 
after  it  had  been  drank,  amid  the  gingling 
of  the  replaced  glasses. 

"  Bravo  !     Antonio,"    rejoined    a   monk, 
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"  "per  Bacco !  none  knows  better  than  thou, 
where  a  pretty  woman  is  to  be  found." 

"  Xot  one,  from  the  foot  of  the  boot  to 
the  border  of  the  Gargliano,  I  dare  avow,"^ 
exclaimed  another. 

"  A  bumper  to  our  gallant  president !" 
cried  an  officer. 

The  toast  was  immediately  drank  with 
three  times  three,  and  responded  to  by  the 
former  with  thanks. 

After  sacrificing  some  time  longer  to  the 
jolly  god,  it  was  proposed  by  a  wag  of  an 
officer,  that  we  should  all  sally  forth  to  the 
town.  The  proposal  being  assented  to,  away 
we  went  in  pairs  of  travestied  monk  and 
soldier  ;  and  as  we  entered  the  town,  and 
passed  along  the  streets,  then  illumined  })y 
the  bright,  full  moon,  we  could  hear  several 
of  the  inhabitants  observe  how  well  tlie 
English  officers  spoke  their  language,  thus 
taking  the  monks  for  us. 

After  reaching  the  end  of  the  town,  we 
struck  down  to  the  beach,  wlien  father  An- 
tonio halted,  and  casting  up  his  eyes  to  the 
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moon,  with  his  arms  uplifted  in  a  theatrical 
attitude,  he  burst  out  into  a  rhapsodical 
strain. 

"  Oh,  thou  lovely  Queen  of  night,  who — " 

"  Moon  stricken,  by  Saint  Anthony  !" 
cried  a  jolly  looking  monk,  interrupting 
him. 

"  Well  observed,  brother  Paolo,"  said  an- 
other, "  for  Antonio  is  not  wont  to  rhapso- 
dize on  such  an  object  so  frigid  as  a  mass 
of  ice." 

"  Ice  !"  exclaimed  the  rhapsodizer. 

"  Yes,  ice,  I  say,  for  yon  luminary  with 
its  borrowed  light,  is  nothing  else.  Didst 
thou  never  read  the  learned  Bailley's  dis- 
course on  the  subject,  friend  Antonio  V 

''  Baia,  haia  ! — an  idle  story,''  replied  the 
latter,  "  so  prithee  don't  again  interrupt  me 
in  my  address  to  the  glorious  luminary." 

"  Resuming  his  former  attitude,  which  he 
had  relinquished  after  the  interruption,  An- 
tonio recommenced. 

"  Oh,  thou  lovely  Queen  of " 

"  Another  time,  another  time  for  your  ad- 
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dress,  most  moon-stricken  rliapsodist/'  cried 
out  the  same  waggish  officer  who  proposed 
our  expedition  to  the  town,  taking  the  holy 
father  by  the  arm,  "  for  the  present,  come 
along  with  me,  and  I  will  shew  you  an  object 
more  suitable  for  your  rhapsody  than  yon 
frigid  one/' 

Saying  these  words,  the  jocund  wag  led 
the  unwilling  Antonio  towards  a  large  fish- 
ing boat,  then  floating  close  to  the  beach, 
when  he  insisted  on  Antonio,  as  well  as  the 
whole  cortege,  following  his  example  by 
boarding  it.  The  command  was  obeyed,  and 
speedily  the  bark  was  pushed  off  from  the 
shore  with  the  whole  party  on  board,  by  the 
astonished  fishermen  on  board,  who  were 
directed  by  the  head  of  the  expedition  to 
row  towards  the  fleet  lying  at  anchor  off'  the 
town. 

"  Now  for  the  good  ship  Britannia,"  ex- 
claimed the  latter,  who  explained  to  the 
monks  that  this  vessel  was  the  one  he  had 
arrived  in  at  Castelamare. 

From  it  being  night,  and   the    numerous 
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vessels  which  floated  crowded  together,  we 
had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  object  of 
our  search.  At  length,  the  well  known 
hoarse  voice  of  the  mate  of  the  Britannia 
reached  our  ears,  as  he  hailed  us  in  the 
usual  phraseology  and  demand  of  "  Boat 
ahoy  !  are  you  coming  here  V 

Father  Antonio  was  at  this  moment  en- 
gaged in  a  duet — an  old  and  favourite 
Neapolitan  one — 'the  monk  and  the  maiden  ;' 
he  singing,  in  a  strong  bass  voice,  the  part  of 
the  former,  while  one  of  his  fraternity,  a 
young  Dominican,  in  a  falsetto  tone,  sung 
that  of  the  latter. 

Upon  arriving  alongside  the  good  ship 
Britannia,  I  led  the  way  up  the  ladder  to  the 
quarter-deck,  followed  by  the  whole  cortege. 

The  master,  who,  on  our  approach,  had 
been  called  on  deck,  was  standing  at  the 
gunwale,  as  were  the  whole  crew,  one  of 
whom  bore  a  lantern,  and  viewed  us  with 
surprise  and  curiosity  as  we  were  ascending 
the  ladder.  Taking  the  master  aside,  in  a 
few  words  I  made  myself  known  to  him,  and 
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whispered  in  his  ear  the  story  of  our  tra- 
vestie.  Laughing  heartily,  and  putting  his 
arm  within  mine,  he  led  the  way  to  his  cabin, 
inviting  the  whole  of  the  revellers  to  follow 
him. 

"  Sally,  my  dear,"  he  exclaimed  to  his 
wife  on  entering,  *'  here  are  some  old  friends 
with  new  faces  come  to  visit  us." 

The  wife  gazed  on  us  with  mingled  sur- 
prise and  perplexity. 

"  I  see  you  are  completely  mystified,  and 
can't  discover  your  friends,"  rejoined  the 
master  laughing,  as  she  continued  gazing  on 
us,  "  so  I  must  needs  make  them  known  to 
you  in  their  new  guise.  This  one  for  ex- 
ample, is,  or  I  should,  perhaps,  say,  was, 
Captain  Oliver.  How  do  you  like  him  in 
his  monkish  attire  V 

"  Well,"  at  length  exclaimed  the  wife  to 
her  husband,  "  this  is  the  oddest  scene  I  ever 
mtnessed." 

Mr.  Dawson,  the  master,  of  the  Britannia, 
transport,  was  as  good  a  sailor  as  ever  paced 
a    quarter-deck.      From    his    urbanity   and 
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kind  attention  to  the  wants  of  every  indi- 
vidual, on  board,  he  had  won  the  hearts  of 
all  during  the  voyage.  His  young  wife,  if 
she  could  not  be  called  a  regular  beauty, 
was  at  least  a  handsome  and  fascinating 
woman.  Lively  and  deep  blue  eyes,  spark- 
ling with  joyous  fire,  and  parted,  laughing 
lips,  proclaimed  her  the  very  personification 
of  mirth  and  good  humour. 

I  now  introduced  the  warrior  monks  to 
her  and  Dawson,  while  the  grinning  cabin- 
boy,  who  was  standing  at  the  door,  and 
chuckling  at  the  scene  before  him,  at  a  signal 
from  the  master,  quitted  his  position,  and 
was  soon  busily  employed  in  overspreading 
the  table  with  glasses  and  all  the  ingredients 
for  punch  making,  which  was  speedily  manu- 
factured by  Dawson  in  a  capacious  bowl. 
Seated  at  the  board,  the  merry  glass  and 
song  soon  began  to  circulate  around.  "  Black 
eyed  Susan"  was  first  sung  by  the  master, 
and  followed  by  a  Neapolitan  duet  from  an 
opera,  between  father  Antonio  and  the  same 
young  Dominican  who  had  before  sung  with 
him  in  the  boat. 
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"  Xow,  lovely  Signora,"  exclaimed  father 
Antonio  to  ^hs.  Dawson,  after  the  duet  had 
terminated  amid  the  applauses  of  the  audi- 
tors, while  his  hand  was  placed  on  a  well 
filled  glass  of  punch,  "  let  us,  I  pray  you, 
hear  the  sound  of  your  sweet  voice  in  song, 
for  though  the  tinkle  of  bowl  and  glass  is 
right  pleasant,  yet  when  charming  woman's 
voice  chimes  in  with  them,  it  makes  more 
enchanting  melody." 

A  nod  of  encouragement,  accompanied  by 
a  sly  wink  from  her  husband,  added  to  her 
own  natural  bias  for  frolic,  induced  Mrs. 
Dawson,  after  a  short  pause,  to  comply  with 
the  holy  father's  request,  and  she  sung  the 
old  and  beautiful  air  of  "  0  Xanny  wilt 
thou  gang  wi'  me." 

During  the  time  she  was  chaunting  forth 
her  warbling  strains,  for  she  sung  sweetly, 
father  Antonio  seemed  lost  in  ecstasy,  and 
when  the  last  strain  of  the  air  died  away,  he 
dropped  enraptured  on  his  knees  before  her, 
protesting  that  Saint  Ursula,  witli  all  her 
eleven  thousand  virgins   to   ])oot,  had   not 
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equalled  her  in  beauty,  nor  Saint  Cecilia  in 
the  sweetness  of  her  enchanting  tones. 

Xow,  no  woman  more  enjoyed  a  frolic 
than  ]\Irs.  Dawson,  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance, this  enjoyment  was  augmented  by 
another  sly  wink  of  encouragement  from  her 
husband,  v;hile  he  whispered  in  her  ear, 
"  humour  him,  Sally,  for  I  long  to  see  a  love- 
making  monk." 

"  Were  thy  titular  Saint  now  present, 
what  would  he  say  to  thee,  holy  monk,  for 
thy  profane  adoration  V  demanded  Mrs. 
Dawson,  casting  an  arch  glance  on  the 
kneeling  Antonio. 

"  Why  he  could  do  no  less  than  follow 
my  example,  sweet  lady,  and  declare  that 
thou  art  an  angel  !"  replied  the  latter,  seiz- 
ing her  hand  and  implanting  on  it  an  amo- 
rous kiss. 

The  "  sweet  lady,"  conceiving  that  the 
'  love  making  monk,'  had  now  proceeded 
quite  far  enough,  quickly  disengaged  her 
hand,  and  broke  forth  into  laughter,  which 
was  joined   in  by  the  whole  party.     How 
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long  the  holy  father's  rhapsodies  might  have 
continued,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
deter^nine,  as  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  cabin  boy,  who  announced 
the  fishermen's  impatience  to  depart,  to 
pursue  their  avocation.  Rising,  I  broke  up 
this  second  revel.  Taking  our  leave  of 
Dawson  and  his  jocund  Sally,  I  led  the  way 
up  the  companion  ladder,  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  revellers.  We  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  some  of  the  holy  tribe  into 
the  bark,  as  they  were,  according  to  Daw- 
son's nautical  phrase,  "  more  than  half-seas 
over." 

By  the  time  we  had  landed  and  reached 
the  Monastery,  the  morning  shewed  its  grey 
tints  in  the  eastern  sky,  when  each  boon 
companion,  after  disrobing,  and  resuming  his 
proper  costume,  departed  to  his  separate 
chamber,  and  thus  terminated  the  revels  of 
the  night. 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  narration, 
Signer,"  exclaimed  our  host  to  me  as  I  con- 
cluded.    ''  Bravo  !    Padre  Antonio,"  he  con- 
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tinued  turning  to  the  monk  and  laughing, 
"  Per  Bacco !  I  full  well  know,  as  I  before 
said,  that  thou  didst  ever  prefer  frolics-  and 
revelries  to  rosaries  and  paternosters,  yet  the 
adventures  I  have  just  heard,  out-rivals  all 
your  past  orgies." 

"  Pieta — pieta,  per  carita  !"  cried  the 
monk  imploringly,  "  I  wish  to  forget  that 
unholy  night." 

"  As  you  wish  me  to  believe  that  you  do 
others  of  the  same  kind,  I  opine,"  observed 
our  host  still  laughing  ;  "let  that  be,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  here's  to  thy  health,  Padre 
Antonio,  and  thy  beautiful  Sally,  the  eclipser 
of  Saint  Cecilia,  and  saint  Ursula  and  all  her 
eleven  thousand  virgins  !" 

The  toast  was  drank  in  high  glee  in 
flowing  bumpers,  and  after  a  few  more  jests 
at  the  monk's  expense,  I  proposed  drink- 
ing to  the  health  of  our  hospitable  host, 
when  I  requested  him  to  favor  me  with 
his  name. 

"  0  hella  /"   cried  father  Antonio,    "  not 
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know  his  name  ! — a  name  which  makes  all 
Calabria  tremble !" 

"  That  may  be  true  or  not,"  observed  our 
host,  "  but  be  it  as  it  may,  you  behold  in 
me  Signor,  the  man  whom  the  world  is 
pleased  to  designate  under  the  sobriquet 
of  "  Fra  Diavolo." 

"  The  devil  you  are  !"  exclaimed  O'Grady, 
with  surprise  and  curiosity  strongly  blended 
in  his  countenance  at  this  unexpected  dis- 
covery. 

"  I  am,"  replied  our  host,  "  but  at  the 
same  time  the  true  friend  of  the  sons  of 
England,  and  the  determined  foe  of  those 
of  France." 

"May  I  demand  the  cause  of  your  ex- 
treem  hatred  of  the  French  ?"  I  enquired. 

"  There  are    many  causes    Signor  ; — but 
there  is  one — a  never  to  be  forgotten  one, 
that  outweighs  them  all." 
''  May  we  know  it  ?" 

"  You  shall,  though  I  have  hitherto  kept 
the   secret    of  it  dormant  within  my  breast  : 
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but  its  remembrance  will  cease  only  with 
life." 

First  taking  some  wine,  Fra  Diavolo  gave 
us  the  following  episode  in  his  life — 

"  I    shall  begin  my    short  story  by  ac- 
quainting you,  that  I  was  present  at  the 
glorious  battle  which  took  place  the  other 
day  on  the  plains  of  Maida.     At  the  dawn 
of  that  brilliant  morning,  I  was  watching 
the    formidable    phalanxes  of    the    enemy 
taking  up  their  strong  position  on  the  height 
overlooking  the  plain.     With  what  anxiety 
did  I  soon  after  behold    the  little  English 
army    marching  and    advancing  with  bold 
front  along  the  sandy  beach,  to  attack  that 
position  :  and  when  at  this  moment,  I  saw 
the    too  confident  Regnier  leaving  it,  and 
leading  his  overwhelming  force  down  to  the 
plain,  in  contempt  of  your  inferior  one,  to 
drive  you  into  the  sea,   I  trembled  for  the 
safety  of  the  daring  little  army.    What  then 
was  my  joy  and  admiration  soon  afterwards, 
when  I  l)eheld,  and  never  shall  I  forget  it, 
the  intrepid  light  corps  on  the  right  of  your 
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line,  under  the  brave  Kempt,  headed  bj  the 
no  less  brave  General  in  Chief,  Stuart,  charge 
into  the  midst  of  the  simultaneous  advanc- 
ing foe,  and  annihilate  the  superior  body 
opposed  to  it.  And,  how  was  this  joy  and 
admiration  encreased,  when  I  witnessed  the 
effect  of  this  gallant  bearing  by  the  general 
flight  of  the  panic-struck  Frenchmen,  who, 
like  terrified  sheep  pursued  by  wolves,  over- 
spread the  whole  plain  in  scattered  confusion. 
It  was  then,  like  one  of  the  latter,  that  I 
eagerly  sought  for  my  prey,  which  I  hoped 
to  discover  among  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
while  I  muttered  prayers  to  the  Virgin  that 
my  search  might  be  successful.  j\Iy  prayers 
were  granted." 

Here  Fra  Diavolo  stopped  in  his  narrative, 
and  drew  forth  from  his  breast  a  miniature  of 
a  beautiful  girl,  which  he  presented  to  me, 
and  then  continued. 

"Behold  tlie  dear  image  of  poor  Ninetta. 
She  was  tlie  only  woman  I  ever  loved.  We 
were  on  the  eve  of  being  united,  wlien  a 
monster — a  French  Colonel,  who  liad  ])ecn 
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for  some  time  harassing  her  with  his  ad- 
dresses, as  I  afterwards  learned,  had  her  one 
night  forcibly  conveyed  away  from  her 
dwelling,  and  then  violated  her.  Poor 
Ninetta  never  held  her  head  up  afterwards  : 
she  pined  away  and  died.  This  monster 
was,  therefore,  the  prey  that  I  sought  for 
and  found  among  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
The  villain  was  lying  on  the  ensanguined 
plain  mortally  wounded.  I  sat  myself  down 
on  the  blood-stained  sward  at  his  side,  and 
cursed  him.  How  I  glutted  my  eyes  on  his 
dying  agonies  !  With  what  delight  did  I 
behold  life  oozing  in  drops  of  blood  from  a 
ghastly  wound  in  his  breast  :  and  Avhen  his 
last  moments  came,  I  rung  into  his  ears  the 
name  of  Ninetta  my  violated  bride,  until  1 
became  hoarse  with  uttering  it.  Nor  did  I 
cease  my  ejaculations  while  life  remained 
within  the  monster  ;  and  when  it  fled,  how 
I  grieved  that  his  tortures  were  not  pro- 
longed, til  at  I  might  have  still  longer  glutted 
my  revenge  at  the  siglit  of  his  mortal 
agony !" 
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The  varied  expressions  depictured  in  the 
countenance  of  Fra  Diavolo  during  his  nar- 
ration was  truly  startling.  "When  he  des- 
cribed the  battle,  his  face  lighted  up  with 
the  most  vivid  enthusiasm :  and  on  pre- 
senting the  miniature  of  ^linetta  to  me, 
his  eye  softened  down  even  with  a  tear  : 
but  when  he  came  to  the  narration  of  her 
abduction  and  violation,  and  the  joy  he 
felt  at  the  discovery  and  agony  of  her  ra- 
visher,  his  look  became  indescribably  terrific. 

As  I  returned  the  miniature  to  him  after 
the  conclusion  of  his  narrative,  his  eye  was 
wildly  wandering,  as  if  seeking  for  some 
lost  object,  and  he  stamped  his  foot  with 
violence  on  the  floor,  while  a  slight  foam 
played  upon  his  convulsed  lips. 

I  gazed  on  this  extraordinary  man  with 
such  intensity,  that  I  forgot  every  other 
object  for  the  moment,  and  it  was  not  until 
father  Antonio  roused  me,  by  a  loud  call, 
from  my  abstraction,  that  I  returned  to 
the  recollection  of  my  proposed  toast. 

VOL.    II.  0 
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"Here's  to  the  brave  Fra  Diavolo,  our 
hospitable  host,"  I  exclaimed,  holding  up  my 
glass  brimmed  with  old  wine  of  Gerace  "  and 
may  his  hardy  Calabrese  ever  follow  him  to 
victory  against  the  invaders  of  his  Country  !" 

"  Bravissimo  !  henedetto,  caro  Ricardo" 
cried  the  monk,  who,  then  repeating  the 
toast,  drank  to  it  with  ardour,  as  did  my 
friend  O'Grady. 

"  By  the  powers  !"  said  the  latter,  who 
was  now  become  a  little  elevated  by  frequent 
potations  of  the  finest  wine  in  Calabria,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  on  Fra  Diavolo,  "  You  are  a 
boy  after  my  own  heart,  who  fears  neither 
saint  nor  devil !" 

"  You  are  pleased  to  compliment  me, 
Signor,"  replied  our  host  smiling,  for  the  wild- 
ness  of  his  manner  had  now  subsided. 

"  Not  in  the  least :  an  Irishman  seldom 
does  so." 

"  Then  you  are  an  Irishman  V  observed 
the  monk  inquiringly. 

"  I  am,  father." 
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"  And  a  catholic  T 

"  Also." 

"  Benedetto,  my  son  !"  rejoined  father  An- 
tonio rising  and  embracing  O'Grady. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,  fill  your  glasses,  here's 
a  hrindisi  to  the  brave  Irish,"  continued  the 
monk  as  he  resumed  his  seat. 

"  To  the  brave  Irish !"  repeated  Fra  Diavolo. 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  now 
throwing  its  beams  into  the  room,  reminded 
me  that  it  was  time  to  depart.  Expressing 
my  regret  to  our  host  at  being  obliged  to 
leave  him,  he  insisted  on  accompanying  us  part 
of  our  way,  as  did  father  Antonio. 

The  evening  was  more  than  usually  beau- 
tiful. The  decline  of  the  king  of  day,  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  rising  of  the  queen 
of  night  in  all  her  splendor ;  and  beneath 
her  soft  influence  we  pursued  our  way.  Fra 
Diavolo  and  I  walked  together,  followed  by 
the  monk  and  O'Grady  :  the  former  delighted 
in  having  found  a  catholic  in  my  friend. 

What  a  lovely  night !     The  moon,  waxing 
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near  her  full,  poured  a  tide  of  golden  light 
over  the  foliage  and  boughs  spread  every- 
where before  our  eyes.  All  was  still  and 
silent,  and  replete  with  calm  and  tranquil 
brightness.  Not  a  sound,  not  a  motion  was 
perceptible,  save  the  slow  gliding  of  the 
ueen  of  night  up  the  arch  of  heaven,  and 
the  glittering  fire-flies,  like  ambulating  stars, 
wandering  in  magic  pastime  around  us,  and 
through  the  mazes  of  the  forest.  As  we 
journeyed  along,  each  of  us  seemed  to  feel 
the  soft  influence  of  the  enchanting  night 
and  climate  ;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  silence  which  reigned  around  us  was 
broken  by  Fra  Diavolo,  who  began  recount- 
ing various  and  stirring  incidents  of  his  ex- 
traordinary and  wayward  life.  Thus  did  he 
beguile  the  time  till  the  fires  of  our  bivouac 
appeared  in  view.  I  then  reluctantly  re- 
quested him  and  the  monk  to  proceed  no 
further  ;  but  still  they  would  go  onwards, 
and  it  was  not  before  frequent  and  earnest 
solicitations  both  from  O'Grady  and  myself, 
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added  to  a  faithful  promise  on  our  part  to 
repeat  the  visit  quickly,  that  Fra  Diavolo  and 
the  monk  acceded  to  our  request.  Bidding 
us,  therefore,  a  happy  night,  they  at  length 
left  us,  and  in  a  short  time  we  reached  our 
huts,  when  a  sound  sleep  soon  closed  the 
adventures   of  a  Day  in  Calabria. 


THE    END. 
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